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Blount Springs 
Alabama’s Foremost Watering 
Place of Yesteryear 


By JAMES F. SULZBY, JR. 


“Water places all over the world are much alike—a general muster 
under the banner of folly, to drive care and common sense out of the 
freld.”—Marryat, Diary In AMERICA. 


B LOUNT SPRINGS, one of Alabama’s most fashionable spas of 
yesteryear, lies thirty-five miles north of Birmingham, in 
Blount county.’ Today it is but a ghost-town, a dim reminder 
of the prosperous long ago when thousands of people from the 
Southeast sought joy there and myriad cures in the bubbling 
lithia and sulphur waters. Many stories might be told of the 
ailing oldsters and ambitious spinsters, the coquettish maidens 
and aggressive youngsters who seasonally populated the 
Springs. In few places were fun-lovers and health-seekers 
thrown together in greater, more brilliant array. 

The history of Blount Springs begins in 1828, when J. H. 
Harris and J. Perrine purchased the property with the idea 
of making it a renowned watering place of the ‘Western 
Country.” They built several cottages, cleaned the springs 
and advertised their establishment as ‘‘the most comfortable 
and pleasant resort to all those who may visit it in pursuit of 
either health or amusement.” Six years later the resort had 
become sufficiently well known to be listed in the Accom- 
1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Alabama Historical 


Association, University of Alabama, April 16, 1949. 
2 Huntsville (Alabama) Southern Advocate, April 18, 1828. 
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paniment to Mitchell's Reference and Distance Map of the 
United States. The white, red, sweet sulphur, freestone, lime- 
stone and chalybeate waters within the vicinity were once 
considered the greatest natural advantage of Blount county, 
earning for this Sequatchee Valley spot the sobriquet, “Ala- 
bama’s Fountain of Youth.”* The presence of certain minerals 
in relatively large quantities, not commonly found in Alabama 
waters, strongly appealed to the sick. The waters were be- 
lieved especially helpful in the cure of scrofula, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia and infection of the bladder and urinary organs.° 
One spring, ‘Red Sulphur,” was said to contain more sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and lithium than any other water in the 
state, and the temperature of all the springs remains fairly 
constant, never rising above 60°.° 

In the summer of 1843 a personal friend of Legislator 
Charles E. B. Strode of Morgan county, Alabama, visited 
Blount Springs hoping to improve his health. In a few days 
Strode joined him and inquired of his companion whether 
baths could be had to refresh one after a long, dusty stagecoach 
journey. The reply was that baths would be speedily fur- 
nished by the proprietor of the Springs, either hot, cold or 
tepid (“tea-pid,” he called it). Strode made no criticism at 
the time of his friend’s pronunciation, but ordered a warm 
bath in which he indulged to his complete satisfaction. 

At a late hour of the night, Strode suffered a very painful 
attack of colic. His friend, of course, afforded him all the 
relief in his power. The patient exclaimed in great agony, 
“Oh! my dear Milton: I shall die, yes I shall be cut off! Oh, 
horrible! What pain; farewell; I cannot survive this attack. 


3 George Powell, “A Description and History of Blount County,” Transactions 
of the Alabama Historical Society, 1855 (Tuscaloosa, 1855), p. 65. 

4Eugene Allen Smith, The Underground Water Resources of Alabama, Geologi- 
cal Survey of Alabama Publication (Montgomery, 1907), p. 79. 


SI. F. Culver, Alabama’s Resources and Future Prospects (Birmingham, 1897) , 
p: 97. 


6 Smith, op. cit., p. 79. 
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I never had such pains before. I am to die in the prime of 
life. You must pardon my candor in the hour of death. Oh, 
how sharp the sting! Think not hard of me when I say, you 
caused my pain, not this infernal colic. Oh, can I have time to 
tell you what pain you inflicted on my literary taste! Oh, 
mercy—I shall die, but Milton, you did pronounce that word 
“teapid” horribly; I expected better things of you.” 

With the arrival of the landlord and a doctor, with hot 
baths, mustard plasters, stimulants and anodynes, the conver- 
sation was hushed. In the course of an hour, Strode, entirely 
relieved, fell into a gentle slumber. His friend watched by 
his bedside during most of the night, and the first remark 
Strode made on waking was, “Milton, how kind you are. I 
thought you were a refined scholar, as your style denotes; but 
you must mind your pronunciation. It is unworthy of your 
character. You ought to be a finished gentleman.’” 

Dr. Henry Tutwiler, a professor at La Grange College, 
Franklin county, and formerly the first professor of ancient 
languages at the University of Alabama, paid Blount Springs” 
a visit while in search of a suitable location for his private 
academy. His decision finally narrowed down to a choice 
between Blount and Greene Springs, in present-day Hale 
county, near Havana, likewise known as a health resort. In 
1847, Dr. Tutwiler chose the latter because it was closer to the 
homes of the majority of prospective students.® 

In 1850, Blount Springs property deeds were held in the 
name of one George Goffe, who lavished an ample fortune in 
transforming the place into a “Grand Spa.’ On the highest 
hill, adjoining the property to the east, a three-story structure 


7 William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama for Thirty Years 


(Atlanta, 1872), p. 237. he 
8 Walter B. Jones, The Greene Springs School, Hale County Historical Society 


Publication (Havana, Alabama, 1947), p. 7. 
9Information supplied from Blount County Land Records by P. A. Nash, 


Oneonta, Alabama. 
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of great elegance broke through the rural landscape. It was 
the Goffe House, a colonial-type inn of forty rooms, the ex- 
terior walls and foundation of which were slate rock. A porch 
extended across the front.1° The basement, known locally as 
the ‘“Devil’s House,’ was forbidden territory for minors; 
Ps : ; 11 
sulphur water was not the only liquid served at the Springs. 

Already families from Alabama’s Black Belt were finding 
Blount Springs an ideal place of escape from the chills and 
fever of the Low Country. Even sulphur water had a better 
taste than quinine and ‘No. 6,” a patent medicine, which 
were regular summer diets.” Brett Randolph, of Greensboro, 
built the first family cottage at the Springs and John D. 
Phelan, his wife and daughter, Mary, who later became Mrs. 

Thomas H. Watt, were consistent visitors.'* 

Matthew F. Duffee and his family moved from Tuscaloosa 
to Blount Springs just prior to the Civil War.* During the 
summers of 1868 and 1869, he took over the operation of the 
Goffe House, changing the name to Duffee House. Mary 
Gordon Duffee, his daughter, acted as his hostess, in charge of 
the music, dancing and other social affairs.* When the Duffee 
10 Mrs. John B. Reid, “Blount Springs: Past and Present,”- Birmingham News- 
Age Herald Magazine, October 2, 9, 1932. 

11 From personal interview with Will W. Moore, Blount Springs. 

12 Reid, loc. cit. 

13 Peter A. Brannon, “The Roads to Huntsville,” Alabama Highways, Ill, 3-7 
(August, 1929). In the hotel or cottages during the 1850’s the following families 
were frequent visitors: the Lyons, Whitfields and Glovers from Demopolis; the 
Weavers, Gardners, Mabrys, Plattenburgs, and Haydens from Selma; the Garlands 
from Tuscaloosa; the McAlpines, Dews, Helsons, Waltons, Cresswells and Webbs 
from Greene County; the Turners, Fearns, Martins, Blevins and Donegans from 
Huntsville; the Garths from Decatur; the Fennells and Mudds from Elyton; and 
the DeLamperts from Marion (Mary Gordon Duffee, “Sketches of Alabama,” Bir- 
mingham Weekly Iron Age, March 31, 1887). 

14The trip from Tuscaloosa to Blount Springs was two days by stagecoach 


(Autobiography of James Robert Maxwell of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, New York, 
1926, p. 57). 

15 Reid, loc. cit. Mary Gordon Duffee, by reason of her Tuscaloosa background 
and Blount Springs training, was destined to become an authority on the people of 
Jones Valley, the valley in which Birmingham is located. As the “Poetess of the 


Mountain,” she wrote many essays of general interests for the Weekly Iron Age in 
the late 1880's. 
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House was destroyed by fire in the fall of 1869, the family 
moved to their nearby mountain acreage which they had ac- 
quired in 1850.16 

In 1871, work was renewed on the South & North Alabama 
Railroad “to complete the sixty-six mile gap that lay unfin- 
ished between Birmingham and a point south of Decatur.’”” 
Colonel J. F. B. Jackson, formerly of Chattanooga, a con- 
struction engineer on the road, foreseeing the possibilities of 
the springs, bought several thousand acres of land in the area, 
including Blount Springs. Closely associated with him was 
G. D. Fitzhugh, another engineer.1® It was a happy event 
when the officials and stockholders of the railroad met at 
Blount, September 29, 1872, to see the last spike driven, 
completing the line from Decatur to Montgomery. Mean- 
while, the old Duffee House had burned. But soon after the 
South & North was finished, Jackson built a small, new hotel, 
giving it his name. Erected scarcely a thousand feet from the 
depot, it served as a “‘stop-over” for passengers as well as a 
home for vacationers. As before the Civil War, Blount Springs 
soon once more became a mecca for visitors.’® 

After the completion of the railroad, Fitzhugh made his 
home at the Springs, calling his estate “Glenwood.’’ Here in 
the ‘good old days” many social events and house parties were 
enjoyed by his three daughters, Elizabeth (Mrs. Dyer F. Tal- 
ley of Birmingham), Frances (Mrs. Louis A. Hobart of Bir- 
mingham), and Grace Lee (Mrs. Arthur M. Pitts of Selma).”° 

On July 4, 1873, an excursion party of approximately two 


16 See n. 9, above. : 

17 Ethel M. Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama (Birmingham, 1910), 
1 o43 ; 
18 Mrs. J. F. B. Jackson, “Birmingham’s First Railroads,” in Early Days in Bir- 
mingham, (Birmingham, 1937), pp. 89-90; First City Directory of Birmingham and 

County Gazetter for 1883-84 (Atlanta, 1884), I, 19. 

19 Duffee, Joc. cit., and personal interview with Mrs. John Crane (née Miss Kate 
Willoughby) , Blount Springs. er: “ALE 

20 Smith, op. cit., p. 79. “Glenwood” is one of the three springs in the vicinity. 
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hundred from Birmingham visited Blount Springs, spending 
the day in fun and frolic and returning home that evening. 
By early morning of the next day seven of this number had 
died of cholera.2!_ Later, however, when the disease was de- 
clared epidemic in Birmingham, many people from this strick- 
en city chose Blount Springs as a sheltering rock until the 
cholera subsided. It was claimed that the seven who had died 
had contracted the disease before coming to the Springs.” 

The possibilities of a health resort at Blount Springs were 
probably realized more by Dr. Herndon Beverly Robinson 
than by any other man. Dr. Robinson moved from Forkland, 
in Greene County, to Birmingham in 1872, rendered valuable 
aid during the cholera epidemic, and, at its close, moved to 
Blount Springs, declaring that Birmingham “will never be 
more than a pest hole.” Dr. Robinson immediately estab- 
lished a hospital on the topmost peak of the mountain, ad- 
jacent to the Blount Springs property on the south. His 
hospital had ten rooms, each opening onto a long porch for 
the convenience of the patients. He was a firm believer in 
sulphur water as a healer and he prescribed it with success. 
Dr. Robinson practiced medicine and surgery here until his 
death in 1898; however, a few years before his death, he con- 
verted the hospital rooms into guest accommodations. The 
families of Senators Pettus and Morgan, and Governors Jelks 
and Seay were “regulars” at the Robinson’s at this time, as 
was Hilary Herbert, of Greenville, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Cleveland.** 

In July 12, 1878, the New Jackson House was opened to the 
public, replacing the temporary hotel which had been con- 


21M. H. Jordan, “Cholera at Birmingham, Ala. in 1873,” U. S. Executive 
Documents, House of Representatives, 2nd Sess., 43rd Congress, 1874-75 (Washing- 
ton, 1875), p. 409-414. 

22 From personal interview with Will W. Moore. 

23 Memorial Record of Alabama (Madison, Wisconsin, 1893), I, 510, and inter- 
view with Will W. Moore, who is a grandson of Dr. Robinson. 
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structed six years before. It stood across the road from the 
depot, adjacent to the railroad right-of-way. The three story 
building had a porch encircling the first two floors. The 
first provided space for the office, dining room, ballroom, 
kitchen and a recreation room for the men. Invitations to the 
“Grand Ball” were extended to the people of social promi- 
nence throughout the state.” 

The 1880's found Blount Springs transformed into a place 
of particular interest. The hotel grounds were terraced, the 
spring yard improved, and on an elevated site behind the 
Jackson House a new hotel building, Mountain House, was 
completed in 1883. At this time the name of the Jackson 
House was changed to the Main Hotel, although both hotels 
were under the same management and jointly spoken of as 
the Blount Springs Hotel.” With the use of convict labor, 
Jackson also developed the limestone rock quarries nearby, 
providing one of the chief sources of the mineral used in the 
Birmingham furnaces.** Jackson also opened a livery stable, 
which was a necessity in every town, and constructed several 
new cottages. In 1887-1888, Blount Springs was recognized 
sufficiently to have its business enterprises included in Polk’s 
Gazetteer. It looked as if the resort was once again to become 
a great force in the life of Alabama.” 

24 Program of Grand Opening of New Jackson House, supplied author by Mrs. 
J. D. Sutter, of Birmingham. Floor managers for the occasion were General T. J. 
Holtzclaw, Captain W. H. Graves, and A. Goetter, from Montgomery, Winn Mason, 
Leslie Warner, Colonel John C. Burch, from Nashville; George Vandergrift and 
Mack Sloss, from Athens; Colonel Eli Shorter and Major Wells Bray, from Eufaula; 
Captain F. P. O’Brien, Charles Roberts and Captain J. F. Whitfield, from Birming- 


ham; W. P. Newman, from Huntsville; and Captain Charles Bryan, from Tuskegee. 
25 From personal interviews with Mrs. John Crane and James Arthur Smith, 
Birmingham. 

26 From personal interview with Hugh Morrow, Birmingham, who obtained data 
from Sloss Furnace Company Records. 

27 Alabama State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1887-88 (Atlanta, 1888); see 
also Minutes of Annual Conference, North Alabama Conference of the Methodist 
Church (Birmingham, 1912). The following firms were doing business in Blount 
Springs at this time: E. S. Betters and Co., Saloon; Blount Springs Bottling Com- 
pany; Mrs. W. G. Byars, Boarding House; W. G. Byars and Son, General Store; 
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The Town of Blount Springs was incorporated in 1885. 
James I. Cox was elected mayor and Thomas Jones justice of 
the peace, and there were two day and two night marshals. 
In 1889, the incorporation of the town under the general laws 
of the state was repealed by the Legislature.” 

Perhaps the Blount Springs Herald Weekly, under the edi- 
torship of Judge Charles W. Ferguson, is remembered as one 
of the rarities of the community. Though short-lived, the few 
issues published, in 1887, were received with enthusiasm, 
inasmuch as the current news dealt mainly with the social 
life at the Springs.” 

Blount Springs had many attracting features, but none sur- 
passed the mineral waters. The most popular among these 
was the “Red Sulphur,” which was bottled in blue glass be- 
cause, it was thought, that color glass preserved the strength 
of the water. Boys representing the bottling company went 
aboard the northbound trains at Warrior and the southbound 
trains at Hanceville, selling water to local passengers, and the 
health-giving liquid was shipped to many towns in Alabama 
and ‘Tennessee.** 

With frivolity on every hand, gambling became a favorite 
pastime at Blount Springs. Under an Alabama law gambling 
was legal at the resort. Slot machines were stationed in the 
hotel, as were roulette tables. Card games attracted many 
players. It is claimed that on several occasions over $50,000 


John Crane, Telegraph, Express and Railroad Agent; S. H. Estell, Drugs; J. M. 
Foust, General Store and Broker; L. Graves, Blacksmith; Harred and Fort, General 
Store; Mrs. Hooper, Boarding House; J. F. B. Jackson, Livery and General Store; 
John C. Lee, Physician; John R. Perkins, Cotton Gin; B. Randolph, Lawyer; and 
H. B. Robinson, Physician. W. G. Byars was postmaster for several years. Rev. 
James W. Tucker, Methodist Circuit Rider, served the Union Church. 

28 See n. 22, above. 

29 Acts of the General Assembly by Alabama. . . , 1888-9 (Montgomery, 1889) , p. 
669. 

30 Reid, loc. cit. 

31 From personal interview with Willard F. Suydam, formerly of Blount Springs 
and later resident of Birmingham. 
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changed hands in one evening. A half-mile race track located 
on Jackson Mountain, at a distance of less than a mile from 
the hotel, provided entertainment for those who enjoyed horse 
racing.** 

In 1887, Jackson sold his holdings to J. W. and Mack Sloss, 
brothers who operated the Sloss furnaces in Birmingham.* 
At once they set out to make Blount Springs even a more 
popular resort for weary business men, a sanitarium for inva- 
lids and a playground for children, at the same time retaining 
and increasing its time-honored reputation as the rendezvous 
of southern aristocracy. 

Workmen were engaged to repair and redecorate the physi- 
cal properties, elegant new furnishings were acquired for the 
hotel, and gas lights were installed. Kitchen equipment large 
enough to prepare for a thousand guests was purchased and a 
corps of French chefs were imported from New Orleans to 
serve dishes comparable to those obtainable in the finest 
foreign restaurants. Joseph F. Lux, of Louisville, a noted 
landscape gardner, was employed to beautify the grounds and 
spring yard, and a pavilion was constructed. These improve; 
ments made the fountains of old Blount more sparkling and 
beautiful than ever. A new bath house with water connections 
from the sulphur springs afforded convenience to the patrons 
and modernized plumbing was installed throughout the hotel. 
Freestone water was piped into the building for those who 
were visiting for pleasure rather than ailments. 

These added improvements attracted many social leaders 
from Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
The resort took on new life. At the hotel dancing was enjoyed 
nightly, with special attention to the Saturday night German. 
A billiard parlor indoors and a bowling alley in the spring 


32 From personal interviews with Judge Joel E. Brown, Montgomery, and Will 


W. Moore. 
33 Abstract in Drennen File, Birmingham Trust National Bank. 
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yard offered amusement for the men, as did the bar in the 
hotel. The ladies and children usually provided their own 
entertainment typical of a resort. 

To celebrate the opening of the 1887 season, the new hotel 
was the scene of possibly the most brilliant social affair ever 
staged at the Springs. The ballroom was decorated with hy- 
drangeas and ferns, huge wreaths of cut-flowers and two im- 
mense horseshoes of roses and carnations, and was lighted by 
hundreds of Chinese lanterns. Flags and bunting gave a mili- 
tary atmosphere to the occasion, honoring the Birmingham 
Rifles and the Birmingham Guards. Gay uniforms contrasted 
pleasantly with conventional dress suits. Many of the women 
were dressed in gay, colorful French court costumes. Waltzes, 
quadrilles, boccaccios, landers, polkas and gallops were danced 
until three o’clock in the morning. Satin programmes, sou- 
venirs of this grand spectacle, have often reminded those in 
attendance of this eventful occasion. At least 300 people from 
Birmingham alone took part in the affair.** 

The reputation of the hotel’s famous cooking spread 
throughout the South. On special occasions the Mobile Brass 
Band and Gramb’s Band of Birmingham were featured in 
concert, and infrequently plays were presented in the ball- 
room by stock companies. By 1888 the summer population of 
Blount Springs had reached more than 3,000. _ 

The often spoken of ‘‘Gay ’Nineties” found Blount Springs 
gay in the full measure. This period in the life of the spa was 
perhaps the brightest ever attained. Many families from all 
parts of Alabama established summer homes there. House 
parties attracted the young people. Week-end excursions were 
sponsored by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and Bir- 
mingham churches found the Springs a delightful and popular 


34 Duffee, “Dear Old Blount” and “Alabama Pride,” Weekly Iron Age, June 9, 
August I1, 1887. 


35 Programs in Fred Gramb Collection, Birmingham Public Library. 
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place for annual picnics. In fact, the height of Blount Springs’ 
popularity was realized during this period, as the Sloss broth- 
ers flew the banner of “society” above the banner of the 
invalids. On June 26, 1899, the Springs took on a purple as- 
pect in honor of Basil Manly Allen, a Birmingham attorney, 
who four days before at the annual convention of the Benev- 
olent Protective Order of Elks, in St. Louis, had been elected 
Grand Exalted Ruler. A delegation from Birmingham went 
to Blount on a special train to meet Allen and his party and 
to accompany them to Birmingham amid pomp and splen- 
dor.*° 

In 1903, the Sloss holdings were sold to Mel Drennen, of 
Birmingham.” The first major improvement to the property 
made by the new owner was the construction of a dam on Cold 
Creek, which runs along the western edge of the property, 
affording a place for swimming and boating. The dam is 
presently in good preservation and can be viewed from the 
highway. In season, rhododendrons along the high banks of 
Cold Creek create a scene of beauty. 

At this time John Perkins and Frank Jones, the two colored 
attendants in the bath house, made the ‘“‘plug-muckum”’ bath 
the most popular in the history of the Springs. Taken in 
extremely hot red sulphur water, this bath, followed by a 
massage with salt and soda, gave patients pleasure and com- 
fort—all for 50c!8®& Other baths included the Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Spray, Vapor, Electric and Mud, all given by Perkins 
and Jones, who also met all trains, assisted new arrivals with 


36 Age-Herald, June 27, 1899; personal interview with Mrs. Frances Byars Quarles, 
Blount Springs. At the change of the century the Blount Springs Hotel 
rates were as follows: American rates at $2.00 per day or weekly rates at $10.50, 
except for the months of July, August and September, which were $10.50 to $12.50 
per week. Attractive inducements were listed as follows: hot sulphur baths, first 
class orchestras, livery, billards and pool, and bowling alleys. 

37 See n. 33, above. 

38 From personal interviews with Oscar V. Hunt, Birmingham, and Will W. Moore. 
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their trunks and valises and furnished hack service between 
the hotel and the depot.” 

Alvin H. Sinclair assumed management of the hotel in 1909 
and lent every effort to uphold the old standards of hospital- 
ity.“° One noticeable characteristic of this era was the influx 
of youngsters, the second generation of the ‘“‘oldsters”” who had 
enjoyed many seasons there in earlier days. ‘Come and join 
us” was the spirit behind the many stories of their activities 
in the society columns of the Birmingham newspapers. 

Although the Louisville & Nashville operated the old South 
and North as a section for many years, it was not until 1914 
that complete ownership was consummated. And in Novem- 
ber, 1914, a new route was built, thus eliminating the tracks 
through Blount Springs.*! On June 3, 1915, a fire, starting in 
the kitchen of the Main Hotel and spreading to the adjoining 
buildings, brought a virtual end to the resort. With the de- 
struction of the hotel, the removal of the railroad, the increase 
in automobile travel and ways of making the summer’s heat 
more endurable in the cities, Blount Springs had scarcely any 
advantages left to offer.* 

A revival of interest in the community was suggested in 
1926-1927, when a Birmingham realtor proposed that the 
property be subdivided into home sites amidst beautiful 
drives, a shopping area, a country club and an eighteen-hole 
golf course. Another effort was made in 1933, when the prop- 
erty was offered to the United States as a site for a hospital for 
veterans. Both plans failed—the death knell of the Springs 
had been sounded.** 

39 Duffee, “Blount Springs,” Weekly Iron Age, September 8, 1887. 
40 From personal interview with Alvin H. Sinclair, Jr., Blount Springs. 


41 Annual Reports [63rd-64th] to Stockholders of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road (Louisville, 1914-1915). 

42 Birmingham News, June 4, 1915; Dee Fanning, “History of Garden City,” 
Cullman County Strawberry Festival Magazine (1948), n.p. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville deeded the abandoned right-of-way to the State of Alabama, in 1923, for use 
as a foundation for the present highway. 

43 Advertisement and correspondence in Drennen Files. 
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Approximately thirty families are now living in the vicinity 
of the springs. The community has a post office, several 
stores, two churches and the rock quarries. The few summer 
cottages remaining are to be found scattered among the hills. 
Only a year ago the abandoned old depot burned, erasing 
from the landscape the last reminder of the early railroad 
days, when the Springs was the happy destination of many 
Alabamians. 

In talking with people who frequented Blount Springs in its 
better days, the chronicler has found that the water, the 
saloons, the food, the ballroom and, lastly, gambling, in that 
order, were the greatest attractions of the old resort. Surely, 
also, many belles who met their beaux there would list an- 
other favorite pastime—at least, the results often pleased their 
ambitious mamas. 

In an unkempt spring yard the sulphur-laden waters of 
Blount Springs still gurgle as they did six score years ago when 
Harris and Perrine dreamt of making the spot the most re- 
nowned spa of the “Western Country.’’ Today there is no 
grandeur, certainly nothing to suggest the brilliance of former 
days. Even so, perhaps more people in Alabama have fonder 
memories of the resort than possibly any other in the state. 
Whether they went in search of fun or health, people loved 
Blount Springs as they did the companionship of an old 
friend, and for this reason, as well as for its historical interest, 
the place is generally considered Alabama's foremost watering 
place of yesteryear. 
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Early Agricultural Demonstration 
Work In Alabama 


By CHARLES S. DAVIS 


| acter THE DAY of its founding at Auburn in 1872, the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, now Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, became identified with farmers’ insti- 
tutes and various types of demonstrations for the benefit of 
the farmer.! After the establishment of the State Experiment 
Station and the State Department of Agriculture in 1883, close 
cooperation was maintained between these agencies and other 
existing farm organizations, such as the Grange and Farmers’ 
Alliance. At the same time a tag tax on commercial fertilizer 
was levied, with part of the proceeds accruing to the College 
for purposes of research and teaching.? Though this program 
for agricultural enlightenment moved steadily ahead, it was 
the spread of the cotton boll weevil eastward from Texas dur- 
ing the first decade of the twentieth century which resulted 
in the establishment of a definite program of farmers’ codper- 
ative demonstration work in Alabama. 

Coincident with the approach of the boll weevil towards 
Alabama between 1900 and 1910 there was a growing feeling 
among agricultural experts that the production of cotton on 
the same land year after year without some form of crop ro- 
tation would finally result in depleting the soil to the extent 


1 For a discussion of agricultural interests before this time see Elizabeth McTyeire 
Essler, “The Agricultural Reform Movement in Alabama, 1850-1860,” The Alabama 
Review, I, 243-260 (October, 1948) . 

2 Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama, Passed at the Session of 1882-1883 . . 
(Montgomery, 1883), pp. 190-196. 
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that no crop would be profitable. The staff of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn early took the lead in establishing 
the need for a more diversified agricultural program and a 
more efficient use of manure from stock fed on the farm.® 

Actually, codperative demonstration work among farmers 
had had its commencement in Texas under the direction of 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp.* After a conference between Knapp, 
representing the Federal Government, and Professor J. F. 
Duggar, director of the Alabama State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, codperative demonstration work with farmers 
was Officially begun in Alabama in 1907. Four white agents 
were employed initially at a salary of $80 a month and travel 
expenses, and, under an arrangement with Booker T. Wash- 
ington, President of Tuskegee Institute, T. M. Campbell, a 
Negro agent, was employed to work among his own people in 
Macon county.° 


3See Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture Reports, 1892, 1893 (Montgomery, 
1893, 1894), Agriculture Experiment Station of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama Annual Reports, 1893, 1894 (Auburn, 1893, 1894) ; and United 
States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1905 (Washington, 1906), p. 201. 

4 By 1905 Knapp had definitely proved that cotton could be grown profitably de- 
spite the boll weevil, and that by proper planning with respect to other farm crops 
that important southern staple could continue to play an important part in a bal- 
anced farm program. Other southern states soon began to demand that similar 
demonstration programs be initiated by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The reply, however, was that federal money was appropriated for use in those 
states which had actually become infested by the boll weevil. After conferences 
with Knapp and the United States Secretary of Agriculture, the General Education 
Board offered to finance demonstration work in southern states not yet reached by 
the boll weevil but directly in its path. An agreement was signed in 1906 which 
stipulated that the money was to be spent under the direction and supervision of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. See Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the Southern Commercial Congress (Nashville, 1912), p. 8; The Gen- 
eral Education Board, A Report of Progress, 1902-1914 (New York, 1915) p. 27; 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Station (Washington, 1911), p. 97; Alfred 
Charles True, 4 History of Agricultural Extension Work in the United States 
(Washington, 1928), pp. 71-72. 

5 See unpublished “Report of Seaman A. Knapp to General Education Board on 
Progress in the Southern States, 1906-1907,” pp. 2-3 in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Records and Reports (Hereinafter referred to as U. S. D. A. 


papers) . 
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The first demonstration agent actually to begin work in 
Alabama was C. R. Hudson, of Auburn, whose territory em- 
braced the counties of Lee, Chambers, Macon, Tallapoosa and 
Russell.° By the end of 1907 Knapp was able to report to the 
General Education Board, which had helped finance the pro- 
gram, that there were 420 cotton and 309 corn demonstration 
farms in Alabama, and the number of agents had been con- 
siderably increased. During the year seventy-eight meetings 
had been held throughout the state with a total attendance of 
6,495. Between October, 1906, and September, 1907, the 
General Education Board spent nearly $8500 in Alabama for 
salaries and expenses.’?’ However, the lack of competent men 
with scientific training in agriculture to address assemblies of 
rural people on all topics pertaining to farming was a distinct 
handicap to the progress of the work.* For purposes of ad- 
ministration and supervision Alabama was divided into three 
districts, each under the direction of a supervisor who had 
from two to five local agents under him, depending upon the 
number of counties and the population. 

The report for 1908 indicated that the corn crop of South 
Alabama was one of the best in many years, demonstration 
farms leading all others with an average yield of twenty bush- 
els to the acre.? Although most farmers still looked to cotton 
as their chief money crop, many were beginning to realize the 
importance of planting legumes for soil improvement pur- 
poses. Demonstration farmers were planting more corn and 
hay, and thus, with home-grown feed available, there was an 
increased interest in livestock. Agents were frequently sent 


“Annual Report of J. F. Duggar, Director, Alabama Extension Service, 1914- 
1915,” pp. 1-2 (U.S. D. A. papers). 

7™“Summary of the Work Accomplished in Alabama with Funds from the General 
Education Board, 1907,” pp. 1-5 (U. S. D. A. papers) . 

8 “Report of Demonstration Work in Alabama to the General Education Board, 
1908,” p. 1 (U.S. D. A. papers). Prior to 1909 Alabama and Mississippi were under 
the direction of H. E. Snavely, who acted as agent for both states. 

9 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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to the Middle West to purchase and send back to Alabama 
pure-bred bulls. Considerable credit for these improvements 
deservedly belongs to local agents working under Knapp’s 
demonstration program. During the fall and winter, numer- 
ous meetings were held in local schoolhouses where talks were 
given on agricultural subjects and suggestions made for spring 
planting. However, with the coming of warm weather meet- 
ings were transferred to the out-of-doors and were frequently 
held on demonstration farms. Sixty-five outdoor meetings 
were held during 1908 and some lasted for as long as four 
days. 

By the end of 1908 the demonstration method was firmly 
established in Alabama. Cotton and corn yields on demon- 
stration farms were considerably higher than the average for 
the state. Advancing merchants, country bankers and busi- 
ness men were being won over to the new philosophy. They 
not only gave their sympathy and approval but often their 
financial aid as well.’ Since the whole program was designed 
to instruct the farmer in the best methods of conducting his 
planting operations so as to secure the greatest net gain, it was 
felt that agricultural agents should not only know the scien- 
tific aspects of farming but should be practical farmers as well. 
Knapp insisted, therefore, that theory should be largely abol- 
ished and farming reduced to simple terms. It was his belief 
that a man could make a successful farmer without necessarily 
being a graduate of an agricultural college. ‘Thus, the central 
theme of these early meetings was what was known as “The 
Ten Commandments of Agriculture,’ a program which 
stressed thoroughly preparing the ground before planting, the 
use of good seed of the best varieties, proper application of 
fertilizer, intensive tillage, crop rotation, producing sufficient 


10“Annual Report of Progress of H. E. Snavely, Agent for Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, 1908,” pp. 1-5 (U. S. D. A. papers) . 
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feed and food for use on the farm, and keeping accurate farm 
records.” 

Shortly after farm demonstration work with adults was be- 
gun in Alabama came the establishment of boys’ clubs. In 
1908 corn clubs were organized in Calhoun and Tuscaloosa 
counties by O. B. Martin, one of Knapp’s assistants.” Further 
plans were formulated during the next summer for the expan- 
sion of the work. A memorandum of understanding between 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, proposed 
that club work be established in ‘‘the public schools, high 
schools, and other educational institutions.’”’ A demonstration 
expert to be in charge of club work was to be furnished by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, while the College would provide 
office space and $300 annually for clerical assistance. Both 
parties to this agreement were to be free to use the results ob- 
tained from the demonstration work in any way they saw fit.** 

Boys’ club work in Alabama was begun under the direction 
of Professor L. N. Duncan of the School of Agriculture of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, who had been employed in 
1909 as Professor of Common School Agriculture. During the 
meeting of the state legislature in 1911, Duncan wrote three 
bills which were destined to become the basis for state support 
of farm demonstration work in Alabama. In 1914 he became 
Superintendent of Junior and Home Economics extension 
work, which included boys’ and girls’ club work as well as the 


11“Memorandum of Seaman A. Knapp to the Bureau of Plant Industry, Report 
for 1908,” p. 1 (U. S. D. A. Papers) . 


12L. N. Duncan, “The Relation of the County Superintendent of Education to 
Boys’ Corn Club Work,” Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 9 
(May, 1911), p. 1. 

13 Unpublished “Memorandum of Understanding Between A. P. I. and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, August 3, 1909,” (manuscript filed with Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute Board of Trustees Minutes, Auburn, Alabama) . 

14 General Laws (and Joint Resolutions) of the Legislature of Alabama, Passed at 


the Session of 1911 . . . (Montgomery, 1911), pp. 5-8, 35; also Personnel Files of 
the Agricultural Extension Service (Washington, 1939) . 
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work of adult women, a position he continued to hold until 
1920, when he was named Director of Extension. 

The early organization of club work in Alabama began 
with the county as the principal unit, and the county superin- 
tendent of education as the leader and central figure. In some 
cases where there was a large school and several boys wished 
to form a club and at the same time remain members of their 
main county unit, they were permitted, with the approval of 
their principal, to form a school club, provided all discussions 
were confined strictly to agricultural subjects. Agricultural 
demonstration agents codperated fully with the local school 
authorities in this movement and endeavored to instruct 
teachers in agricultural subjects as well as the proper methods 
of conducting demonstrations as object lessons for their pu- 
pils.*® Alabama’s district agricultural high schools, which were 
converted into demonstration farms, met with singular suc- 
cess in adopting methods advocated by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and the Experiment Station.” 

The growth of boys’ corn clubs in Alabama was rapid from 
the beginning. In 1909 there were only 265 boys enrolled, but 
two years later this number had grown to 10,294.48 In 1912 


15 Duncan, op. cit., p. 2. 

16 “Report on Demonstration Work in Alabama to the General Education Board, 
1909,” p. 1 (U.S. D. A. Papers) . 

17 Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama, Passed at the Session of 1894-1895 ... 
(Montgomery, 1895), pp. 368-369, 581-584; General Laws (and Joint Resolutions) of 
the Legislature of Alabama, Passed at the Session of 1919... (Montgomery, 1919), 
p-. 795; records in Vocational Agriculture files, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 1940. Between 1889 and 1896 nine district agricultural high 
schools were established, one in each congressional district of the state, and per- 
formed the function somewhat of junior agricultural colleges and branch experi- 
ment stations. These schools were supported in large measure from funds provided 
from the tag tax on fertilizers. As the program of the State Experiment Station 
was expanded, resulting in the establishment of sub-stations and experimental 
fields over Alabama, the special function of these schools was gradually absorbed. 
In 1929 they were converted to demonstration farms under the supervision of the 
local county agents, but after this plan proved to be impractical they were gradually 
sold to private purchasers. 
18. N. Duncan and J. B. Hobdy, “Alabama Boys’ Club Day,” Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Circular No. 22 (October, 1913), p. De 
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each boy who submitted a properly certified report (evi- 
dencing a yield of not less than seventy-five bushels to the 
acre at a cost of not more than 30c a bushel) was awarded a 
certificate signed by the governor of Alabama. In 1912 twenty 
members of the state’s corn club team competed in the na- 
tional contest and made an excellent showing.” 

From corn the boys’ club movement soon expanded to in- 
clude hogs, poultry, cotton, peanuts, calves and various other 
farm activities. In 1911 girls’ canning clubs were organized 
in Pike and Walker counties, starting with an initial enroll- 
ment of 140 girls. During the harvesting season of the first 
year one Pike county girl put up 1,023 two-pound cans of 
tomatoes, in addition to pickles, relish, and other products, 
from her one-tenth acre plot.” 

It was only natural that mothers should become intensely 
interested in the work of their sons and daughters, and it was 
through their interest that the doors of rural homes were 
opened for agents to do farm demonstration work among adult 
women. In 1909 the program of the Farmers’ Summer School, 
conducted by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute as an annual 
short course on agricultural subjects, included lectures on 
household economics and sanitation as special features for 
women.”* From this small beginning the work with rural 
women was extended from the garden to the orchard to the 
poultry yard, and from the kitchen through the house to the 
beautification of the front lawn. Each step was designed to 
be an object lesson which would develop human resources, 
increase the family income and brighten the home. 

In all the work with women and girls, farm demonstration 


19 United States Department of Agriculture: Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry [1912], (Washington, 1912), pp. 389ff. 

20 Stella Stroud, “How to Organize and Conduct a Girls’ Canning Club,” Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 12 (December, 1911), p. 14. 

21 Agricultural Experiment Station of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute Annual 
Report, 1909 (Opelika, 1909), p. 14. 
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agents, county superintendents of education and rural school 
teachers codperated with the club agents. Business men, 
county fair associations, county boards of revenue and wom- 
en's clubs of the state were generous in donating club prizes 
and gave great assistance in marketing the canned products. 
The chief handicap was the fact that the women agents were 
employed only a few months during a year, a situation which 
obviously could be remedied only by added funds. These 
seemed not to be forthcoming. In order to increase the num- 
ber of demonstrations and contact more home and canning 
clubs, the Alabama Extension Service planned to conduct in 
several parts of the state a series of movable schools at which 
short courses in home economics would be offered.” 

The appearance of the cotton boll weevil in September, 
1910, made it necessary to reorganize the demonstration pro- 
gram in Alabama.”* Financing of the work was transferred 
from the General Education Board to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the purpose of boll weevil control 
and for carrying out demonstration work in the infested areas. 
In anticipation of the coming of the weevil, R. S. Wilson had 
been appointed state agent in 1908 and J. IT. Watt and J. C. 
Phelps district agents for North and South Alabama in 1909. 
All Negro work in the state was placed in charge of T. M. 
Campbell of Tuskegee Institute.” 

Farmers were encouraged to meet the attack of the weevil 
by paying more attention to their food and feed crops, raising 
more poultry, hogs and livestock, by better preparation of 
their land, rotation of crops, and above all, by reducing their 


22“Annual Report of J. F. Dugger, Director of the Alabama Experiment Station, 
1911,” and “Annual Report of Madge J. Reese, State Agent for Girls, 1914” (U. S. 


D. A. Papers) . 
23W. E. Hinds, “The Boll Weevil Advance in Alabama,” Alabama Agricultural 


Experiment Station Circular No. 5 (1912), p. 11. 
24“Annual Reports of the Farmers’ Coéperative Demonstration Work to the Gen- 


eral Education Board, 1909, 1910,” (U.S. D. A. Papers) . 
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acreages of cotton.” In order to promote diversification and 
encourage the farmer to increase his yields, the Alabama legis- 
lature passed a law which required the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to award annual prizes in each county of the state from 
locally raised funds.** To the person raising the best horse- 
colt or mule-colt there was promised an award of fifteen dol- 
lars. Likewise, $25 was pledged for the best acre of corn, $15 
for the best acre of wheat or oats, and $10 for the best acre of 
sweet or Irish potatoes. Prior to 191] the state of Alabama 
had given its blessings but practically no funds for demonstra- 
tion work. In 1910 the Federal Government had appropriated 
$30,000 for agricultural work within the state and the next 
year increased the amount to $40,000. During 1911, by virtue 
of a local experiment law, the counties raised $9,522 to be 
used for prizes. Thus, for the first time the state had at its 
disposal a fairly large sum, approximately $50,000, for the bet- 
terment of agriculture in Alabama.” 

The fear and demoralization which followed the appearance 
of the boll weevil also spurred the state legislature into action. 
In 1911 a law was passed appropriating $25,000 annually for 
demonstration work and providing for the creation of a five- 
member State Board of Agriculture, with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Industries as chairman. State funds in 
combination with Federal funds immediately brought in- 
creased salaries as well as additional personnel to both the field 
force and administrative staffs.** 


25 Letter, R. S. Wilson to J. T. Watt, Auburn, Alabama, August 23, 1909 (in pri- 
vate collection, Auburn; hereinafter referred to as Watt Papers) ; “Reports of Farm- 
ers’ Codperative Demonstration Work in Wilcox County, 1910,” pp. 1-3 (in Ala- 
bama Extension Service files, Auburn) . 

26 In 1910 the average yield in Alabama was 162 Ibs. of lint cotton per acre, 13.5 
bushels of corn, and 18.5 bushels of oats (Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture 
Report, Montgomery, 1911). 

27 General Laws (and Joint Resolutions) of the Legislature of Alabama, Passed at 
the Special Session, 1909 .. . (Montgomery, 1909) , pp. 257-258. 

28 Ibid., 1911 (Montgomery, 1911); “Annual Report of Progress of the Farmers’ 
Coéperative Demonstration Work, 1911” (in Alabama Extension Service files). The 
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The appropriation of $25,000 by the legislature in 1911 was 
then the highest single state appropriation for farmers’ co- 
Operative demonstration work in the United States.2° Under 
the direction of L. N. Duncan, the agricultural extension pro- 
gram in Alabama soon became the most efficiently adminis- 
tered in the South and was looked upon somewhat as a model 
by the other states.*° It was organized on a county basis for 
the purpose of supervising the field agents more closely. 
Funds were now available to have an agent or demonstration 
leader in each of the sixty-seven counties. In addition to a 
state agent and district agents, there were two men in charge 
of boys’ club work. Most of the men were graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges and the women in charge of girls’ garden and 
canning clubs had had normal school training in the domestic 
sciences, at least.*! 

After an unsuccessful attempt to codperate with the Rosen- 
wald Foundation in a crop improvement plan,** the counties 
pooled their efforts in 1912 on a long-time plan to eradicate 
cattle ticks by soliciting the aid of local livestock associations 
to help enforce cattle quarantine in infested areas.** Another 


Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the professor of Common School 
Agriculture at Auburn, and two practical and successful farmers, each of whom 
would serve two-year terms, were the other members. The Alabama Constitution 
of 1867 had also provided for a State Board of Agriculture, but the idea was aban- 
doned in later years. 

29 United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1911 (Washington, 1912), p. 
293: 

30 Opinions obtained by personal interviews with officials of the Washington of- 
fice of the Agriculture Extension Service, 1939. 

31 Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations (Washington, 1911), p. 
217; letter, H. E. Snavely to J. T. Watt, November 16, 1911 (Watt Papers) . 

32 J. A. Evans to B. L. Moss, September 28, 1912 (Watt Papers). In 1912 the 
Rosenwald Foundation offered to make available to each county in the South $1,000 
for crop improvement work, provided the money would be matched from local 
sources and the entire fund administered through a county crop improvement com- 
mittee. However, because of administrative difficulties the plan did not prove to 
be a success. 

33 ‘Annual Report of C. L. Cargile, County Agent in Jackson County, November, 
1913” (in Alabama Extension Service files). See also “Annual Reports of Dr. C. A. 
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important feature of this year’s work was special emphasis 
on proper farm terracing, which had hitherto been sorely 
neglected. Each agent was provided with a farm level, and 
during the fall and winter months spent a large part of his 
time going from farm to farm to lay out terracing systems. 

At the end of 1913 codperative demonstration work in Ala- 
bama was concluded: Congress had passed the Smith-Lever 
Act, ushering in a new era of agricultural progress. By virtue 
of the act each state received $10,000 on a non-matching basis 
and substantial annual increments for a period of ten years on 
a fifty-fifty matching basis. Significant also was the removal 
of the limit on county appropriations. Remarkable progress 
had been made in Alabama during the previous six years. The 
total field force had reached ninety-five, which included, in 
addition to a state agent and district agent, seventy-three 
county and assistant county agents, one state agent and four- 
teen club agents for women and girls and two boys’ club 
agents. There were now 10,597 demonstrators and codpera- 
tors and 10,984 boys and 2,959 girls enrolled in club work. 
Although the General Education Board continued to make a 
small annual appropriation to be used solely for promoting 
girls’ club work,** the whole program was financed with 
$78,049, a codperative merging of national, state and county 
funds. 

Even with increased appropriations, the greatest problem 
in Alabama throughout the period of the farmers’ codperative 
demonstration program was the lack of sufficient funds. Sal- 


Carey, State Veterinarian, 1907-1913, Auburn, Alabama” (in School of Veterinary 
Medicine files, Alabama Polytechnic Institute). The tick eradication campaign be- 
gan in 1907 and continued for a number of years with both vigorous support and 
bitter opposition on the part of cattle growers of the State. The Extension Service 
told both farmers and non-farmers of the benefits which would result and county 
agents supervised the construction and charging of dipping vats. Tick eradication 
made possible a new era in cattle production in Alabama. 
34“Annual Report of Progress of the Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration Work, 
1913” (in Alabama Extension Service files) . 
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aries of local agents were always inadequate and their travel 
allowances were pitifully small. As the work progressed there 
were increasing demands on the time of the agent because 
each farmer wanted a personal visit to his particular farm. 
This was impossible, since most of the agents were employed 
on a part-time basis, working only from two to five days a 
week during but ten months of the year. Although farmers 
clamored for more scientific information of all kinds, it was 
impossible for the agent to get around to them all.* 

Experience in the organization and technique of agricul- 
tural demonstration work in Alabama during the six years 
prior to the passage of the Smith-Lever Act enabled the Ex- 
tension Service, after 1914, to become outstanding in that field 
for the next quarter of a century. Codperative demonstration 
work had thus served as a valuable training ground for many 
of the personnel who later became identified with the latter 
agency. Experience both as to policy-making and finance 
among the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
of Alabama and the various counties helped to span the gap 
between the old organization and the new. Thus codperative 
extension work in the real sense of the term was begun with a 
minimum of inefficiency. 

As has been stated, L. N. Duncan succeeded J. F. Duggar as 
director of the Alabama Agricultural Extension Service in 
1920, and it was under Duncan’s leadership that the agency 
made its greatest progress. In 1921 he began promoting the 
organization of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, which 
proved useful in gaining financial support for agencies which 
served the farmer. Later he was named a member of an ad- 
ministrative committee to discharge the duties of president of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, but he continued to direct 
the Extension Service until March 1, 1937, when he was suc- 
ceeded by P. O. Davis. From then until his death in 1947 he 


35 Letter, J. T. Watt to H. E. Snavely, January 1, 1913 (Watt Papers) . 
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served as president of the College, but his interest in Ala- 
bama’s agricultural welfare never ceased. His greatest con- 
tribution as Director of the Extension Service was doubtless 
his influence in securing the passage of both state and national 
legislation which insured continued and ever-growing finan- 
cial support for extension work. But his far-reaching program 
of practical farm education will never be forgotten by the 
people of Alabama.* 


36 The author wishes to thank the staff of the Alabama Agricultural Extension 
Service, Auburn, and particularly Mr. J. C. Ford for helpful suggestions and Miss 
Rennie Burton Jeter for clarification of data. 
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The Confederate Convention 


2. THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE 
By ALBERT N. FITTS 


The formation of our permanent Constitution, next to the preser- 
vation of our national existence, is un-questionably our greatest work, 
and in my judgment the most important amendments which will be 
proposed to the old Constitution are those which alter the relation 
heretofore existing between the executive and the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government. . . 

—Robert Toombs 


Uae THE MOTION of R. B. Rhett, the following Committee 
of ‘I'welve was appointed on February 9 to bring forth a draft 
of the permanent Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America: from Alabama, R. W. Walker and R. H. Smith; 
from Florida, J. C. Morton and J. B. Owens; from Georgia, 
T. R. R. Cobb and Robert Toombs; from Louisiana, A. De 
Clouet and Edward Sparrow; from Mississippi, A. M. Clayton 
and W. P. Harris; from South Carolina, R. B. Rhett, chair- 
man, and James Chesnut, Jr.*° At once the committee began 
its work, meeting nightly from seven to eleven, or later. The 
plan of procedure was to use the United States Constitution 
as a model, to proceed rapidly through that document, draft- 
ing their proposals as they went. Temporarily controversial 
points were to be skipped and later reéxamined, and, finally, 
the completed new draft was to be presented to the Conven- 
tion as a whole where, on the floor, unresolved problems 
would be settled. This plan they followed.** On February 26 


40 Journal, I, 42. 
41T. R. R. Cobb to Mrs. Marion Cobb, February 11, 1861 (Correspondence, XI, 


171-172) . 
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the new Constitution was presented to the Convention, and 
two nights later that body (which was the Congress during 
the day) began its debating. The Constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America was at last produced in final form 
on March 11. 

The major proposals for departure from provisions in the 
United States Constitution fell into two categories. One con- 
cerned relationships between the legislative branches of the 
government; the other dealt with the relationship between 
the states and the federal government. 

When the Committee of Twelve had begun its work on the 
first of these problems, it had been faced with the question of 
whether a cabinet officer might also be a member of Congress. 
The practice of seventy years under the old Union was against 
such dual roles.*?, Many of the Confederate statesmen, how- 
ever, holding great admiration for the British Constitution, ** 
found favor in a possible reversion to non-separation of ex- 
ecutive and legislative, or at least in the proposition that the 
department heads should sit with Congress, even though they 
might not be granted voting powers. 

Before this point could be settled, however, President Davis 
found it necessary to form his cabinet. Since he was not 
persuaded that he should desist from choosing his department 
heads from among the estimable gentlemen at hand, three 
congressional leaders were chosen: Toombs, Secretary of State, 
Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury, and Reagan, Post- 
master General. These men could hardly be spared from 
Congress. ‘They were sorely needed in their other roles as 
members of the Convention, yet the President, in his emer- 
gency, needed them also. They continued to serve in their 
three-fold capacity and awaited a subsequent decision of the 


42 See Herbert William Horwill, The Usages of the American Constitution (Lon- 
don, 1925), passim. 
43 Weekly Mail, February 5, 13, 1861. 
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Convention, meantime setting something of a precedent.* 
Toombs, recognizing this, at first refused his cabinet appoint- 
ment. It was not that he championed separation of functions: 
indeed, the opposite was true—he simply did not want to be 
placed in the embarrassing position of sponsoring a practice 
of which he personally was a beneficiary. In initially hesi- 
tating, he wrote Davis, “I should be much weakened in the 
advocacy of the change which I prepose, both in congress and 
before our State Convention by occupying an executive de- 
partment.’’*° Nevertheless, upon persuasion of friends he ac- 
cepted the cabinet post also. 

In the Committee of Twelve Toombs had the support of 
Stephens and Howell Cobb in opposing separation of legis- 
lative and executive functions.*® On the other hand, T. R. R. 
Cobb fought the proposition and received strong backing. A 
compromise offered by Edward Sparrow, allowing Congress 
to grant cabinet officers seats in both houses, was in time 
adopted by the Committee. When this point was raised on 
the Convention floor, however, Toombs again led the fight 
for separation, and again T. R. R. Cobb took the opposite 
stand. 

There was substantial agreement among the leading mem- 
bers of the Congress-Convention that effective operation of 
government was dependent upon the codperation of the legis- 
lature with the executive.*7 Changes of importance were 
made with little or no opposition, and the internal balances of 
the government under the permanent Constitution followed 
the pattern established in the provisional Constitution. In 


44 Letters, John H. Reagan to O. M. Roberts, March 2, 6, 1861 (in Reagan 
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45 Letter, Toombs to Davis, February 20, 1861 (in Duke University Library). 

46 Stephens to Linton Stephens, February 17, 1861, in Johnston and Browne, 
op. cit., p. 386. 
47 Smith, op. cit., p. 9; Boykin, op. cit., p. 265; Johnston and Browne, op. cit. 
p. 286; Alexander H. Stephens, “Cornerstone Speech,” Savannah, March 21, 1861 
(The Rebellion Record, I, 44-49) . 
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short, the final decision was that cabinet officers should hold 
seats in both houses of Congress and should participate in 
debate, but should not vote. 

Robert H. Smith, speaking in Mobile, clearly stated the new 
principle adopted by the Convention: 

The want of facility of Communication between the Executive and 
the Legislature, has, it is believed, been a serious impediment to the 
easy and harmonious working of Government. . . . It will be at once 
perceived that the provision respecting the appropriation of money 
upon estimate from the executive, and that giving Congress the power 
to admit the Ministry to seats on its floor, are but modified deviations 
from the British Constitution.*® 


As noted in Smith’s statement, another problem, the origin 
of money bills, had been resolved. Should the President re- 
quest specific appropriations? Should he be denied this right? 
Should Congress initiate appropriation measures and direct 
the executive to carry out to the letter their provisions? In 
the Committee it apparently was Robert H. Smith who in- 
troduced the proposition, which carried, that the executive 
should have an exclusive right to introduce appropriation 
bills.*° 

When the Convention undertook adoption of this measure 
a debate insued on March 5-6. Bartow moved its elimination, 
but his motion was defeated by a vote of five states to two. 
Various substitutes were proposed. All failed except one. It 
was finally agreed that the executive was responsible for intro- 
duction of appropriation bills but that, at such time as desired, 


48 Smith, op. cit., p. 9. Howell Cobb was present and wrote of Smith’s speech: 
“It will be published and I advise everyone to read it. It was really a finished and 
eloquent defense of our new Constitution” (Howell Cobb to Mrs. Ann Cobb, April 
7, 1861, in Ulrich B. Phillips, editor, “The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens and Howell,” American Historical Association Report, Il, 
1911, 557-558). -Cobb also spoke (for two hours) on the new Constitution, in 
Macon, but this writer has been unable to locate the text (Macon Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1861). 

49 Journal, I, 36, 871. Cobb’s notes are fragmentary. Only parts of the manu- 
script are legible. He indicates that Smith vacillated in debate on this issue, but 
this may not have been true. 
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Congress might independently originate money bills, but a 
two-thirds roll-call vote would be necessary for passage." 

In his desire to see a strong executive established, Smith, as 
a member of the drafting Committee, had alsu :ntroduced a 
measure conferring on the President the right to veto specific 
items within an appropriation bill, without vetoing the whole. 
This unique measure carried in Committee and was adopted 
by the Convention.** But if the President was to be given 
broad powers in legislative guidance, he was not to be allowed 
unlimited control over government employees. A sharp 
distinction was drawn between political and non-political 
personnel. When this phraseology and considerations of pat- 
ronage were up for debate on the Convention floor, Barry 
(who was not a member of the Committee) proposed the 
granting of the President a free hand in matters of appoint- 
ment and dismissal of heads of departments and of members 
of the diplomatic corps, but in matters of removal of other 
government employees he was to be subject to senate review 
and grounds for such removal were limited to the following: 
reduction of force, dishonesty, incapacity, inefficiency, mis- 
conduct, and neglect of duty. By a vote of five to two, the 
Convention adopted Barry’s amendment, taking from the 
executive a large measure of control of patronage and, indeed, 
laid the ground for a permanent, efficient, civil service beyond 
the reach of log-rolling politicians, whether in the executive 
or legislative branches.” 

It is to be noted that the Convention was establishing an 
executive branch of government with considerably more pow- 
er than was held by that of United States. But if there was a 


50 [bid., I, 872. 

51 See William M. Robinson, Justice in Gray: A History of the Judicial System 
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tendency toward slighting the old principle of checks and 
balances in the federal government, there was no intention of 
granting that government, as a whole, dominant powers over 
the states. 

In considering the second category of problems before the 
Convention, relations between the national government and 
the states, it is interesting to note that Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
a disciple of John C. Calhoun, was Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve. His “South Carolina Plan,” presented to the 
Committee, involved the abolition of the three-fifths clause, 
the exclusion of non-slave states, establishment of free trade, 
the right of secession, abolition of federal review of the state 
courts, and a new method of amending the Constitution. In 
addition, Rhett desired to strike out the Constitutional pro- 
hibition on the African slave trade, substituting Congressional 
authority to close the traffic. 

When the committee came to consider the relations to be 
established between the states and the government and the 
fundamental nature of the new Union, it was found that 
sharp differences of opinion existed among the delegates. 
Rhett’s plan met such strong opposition in the committee 
that the opponents were dubbed ‘‘Reconstructionists.’”’ Al- 
most immediately the Charleston Mercury, supporting Rhett 
and fearing the admission of non-slave states into the Con- 
federacy, began a campaign against the “dred spirit of recon- 
struction.’ Despite this, Rhett and his supporters succeeded 
in carrying most of the ‘“‘Plan.’”’* 

T. R. R. Cobb was destined to lend Rhett a strong hand, 
yet he saw a necessity for granting the federal government 
certain powers which were at variance with the South Carolina 


53 T. R. R. Cobb, “Notes on the Confederate Constitution,” Southern Historical 
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Plan. For instance, it was he who sponsored an export tax 
clause. While the power to control exporting had been in- 
cluded in the draft of the provisional Constitution, it had 
been struck out on the floor. Cobb, however, became its chief 
advocate and wrote his wife regarding his support of the 
measure. Speaking before the Congress, he argued that 
cotton, the Confederacy’s major wealth, was being removed 
through the old trade channels, and that, if economic inde- 
pendence was to be established, it was necessary to block the 
commodity’s export, except through Confederate ports in 
direct trade with England.* 

With Rhett’s general plan of strengthening the states, how- 
ever, Cobb was in agreement. In committee he was able to 
have deleted the prohibition emitting bills of credit by states. 
He attempted to restrict the franchise, in case of emigrants, to 
those resident within a state for ten years. Moreover, while 
no evidence is at hand to indicate who sponsored omission of 
the “general welfare” clause from the taxing power, this de- 
parture from the old constitutional provision fitted the Rhett- 
Cobb program. 

Cobb’s position upon the franchise was representative of 
much Confederate thought. The South had become alarmed 
by the corrupt manipulation of the foreign vote, and feared 
the practice of voting aliens would weaken republican govern- 
ment.°® Means of safeguarding the ballot were extensively 
discussed, and the permanent Constitution contained a clause 
restricting suffrage of aliens to those who had been natural- 
ized. 

Under the old Constitution the electoral college had long 
ceased to function as intended. Proposals were made to alter 
the personnel of the college, but none was adopted. T. R. R. 
Cobb urged that the electors be named by the state legisla- 
55 Weekly Mail, February 22, 1861; T. R. R. Cobb to Mrs. Marion Cobb, Feb- 
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tures, while Toombs desired that the House of Representa- 
tives elect them.** 

Rhett failed to effectuate the elimination of the three-fifths 
clause in the Committee’s draft, but he did convince the 
members that a smaller House of Representatives was essential 
for republican government, and the Committee changed the 
base of representation in the lower house from thirty to fifty 
thousand. By inserting the words “for revenue necessary” in 
Article I, Section 8, Part 1, the Committee in effect accepted 
the South Carolina plan for world trade, eliminating pro- 
tective tariffs. Rhett was also the sponsor of the six-year term 
for the president. His greatest single contribution to govern- 
ment, however, was his system of amending the Constitution. 
Rhett’s proposal, written into the draft constitution, made it 
possible for any three states to assemble a convention to study 
the problems of the Confederacy, and to recommend amend- 
ments to the states. 

Toombs had advocated restriction of the franchise in fed- 
eral elections to citizens of the Confederate States. Thomas 
Waul and Benjamin H. Hill proposed further restrictions and 
qualifications to the clause, but their suggested amendments 
were lost.** As the debate opened, C. G. Memminger, John 
Gregg, and T. R. R. Cobb had attempted to define a “‘citizen 
of the Confederate States.” While most of the delegates were 
agreed on the evils of the foreign vote, they were unable to 
decide what constituted federal citizenship. The question 
was discussed again when the Convention considered federal 
authority to establish naturalization laws. Memminger moved 
that no alien, admitted as a citizen of a state, should be a 
federal citizen until naturalized by federal law. Stephens suc- 
ceeded in tabling the motion, but William S. Barry moved 
that aliens not naturalized by federal law should be denied the 
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franchise in both state and federal elections. Stephens again 
moved to table, but his motion was defeated. Barry’s proposal 
was tentatively accepted. Actually, the clause does not ap- 
pear in the adopted Constitution, but the essence of the mo- 
tion was added to Article I, Section 2, Part 1. 

The chief struggle in the Convention was between the 
“reconstructionists,’’ who wished to invite the old Northwest 
to join the Confederacy, and those who desired to exclude 
free states, thus creating a homogeneous Southern nation. 
Both agreed that agitation over slavery had disrupted the old 
Union, but whereas the answer of the “‘reconstructionist” was 
to forbid, constitutionally, the reopening of the African slave 
trade and to protect slavery in the territories, the ““separation- 
ists” desired to forbid the admission of free states. While 
South Carolina stood alone regarding the slave trade, Rhett 
was supported by both Cobbs in his opposition to the admis- 
sion of non-slave states. The opposing group was led by 
Stephens, Toombs, and Smith. 

A continuation of the alliance between the Lower South 
and the Northwest was a central idea of Stephens. As late as 
1864 he wrote Henry W. Hilliard that Confederate policy 
should be directed toward the peace Democrats of the North- 
west. 

In committee Rhett had failed to have the three-fifths clause 
dropped as a base of representation in the federal Congress. 
He had failed, also, to have barred the admission of free 
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states, and Chestnut’s proposal admitting nullification as a 
rightful remedy, had likewise been rejected. The fight was 
now joined on the floor. On March 1, Keitt moved to strike 
out the three-fifths clause (Article I, Section 2, Part 3). 
Stephens immediately moved a recess, but that motion was 
defeated. Keitt’s motion carried four to three.** The next 
day Stephens moved to reconsider, but Duncan F. Kenner was 
s ‘ 64 
able to persuade the Convention to table the motion.™ Be- 
tween March 1-9, when the question again was brought up, 
the Mississippi delegation joined the “‘reconstructionists,’ 
and upon Stephens’ request for reconsideration, the vote was 
four to three for his motion. Keitt’s original motion was then 
voted on. Presumably, it failed of adoption, and the three- 
fifths clause was included in the adopted Constitution.” 
The advocates of “‘state’s rights’ now won an easy and de- 
cisive victory. Not only were rights to be preserved, but, on 
motion of John Gregg, a provision was adopted for impeach- 
ment of federal officials operating wholly within a state.® 
Among other limitations placed upon the national govern- 
ment were prohibitions to grant bounties, to erect protective 
tariffs, and to engage in internal improvements. Rhett was 
63 Journal, I, 861. Yeas: Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina; Nays: 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas. The Texas Ordinance of Secession did not take effect 
until March 2, 1861. The first Texas delegate, John Gregg, however, was presented 
to the Congress February 15, and the next day a committee composed of Fearn, 
Miles, and Marshall presented the following resolution: “That the Delegates to the 
Congress from the State of Texas be invested with all the privileges of membership 
herein, except the right to vote (ibid., I, 60). Although the act admitting Texas 
to the Confederacy was not passed until March 2 (ibid., I, 97), the Texas delegates 
were permitted to vote in the Constitutional Convention when the permanent plan 
of Union was taken up, February 28. 
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a dominant figure in this drastic limitation of the powers of 
the central government. 

When J. L. M. Curry wrote his Civil History (1900) he 
stated that not a single member favored the opening of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade, and that no proposals were offered 
to open or to connive at opening the trade. Technically, 
Curry was correct. But Rhett and perhaps a few others wished 
to leave it to the future to open or to close the trade, as the 
needs of the country might determine. Such a solution to the 
problem of labor was essential to Rhett’s ideal of a homo- 
geneous, slave-holding empire.*® Rhett moved on March 5 
to amend the prohibitory clause in the draft Constitution to 
read: ‘‘Congress may prohibit,’ but only South Carolina voted 
for the change. The vote, as recorded, was on a motion to 
table Rhett’s amendment, so that the record is not conclusive 
evidence as to the position of individuals. Both Stephens and 
Toombs voted against tabling, probably wishing to bring the 
issue to a vote.”® 

At this point William T. S. Barry offered a provision pro- 
hibiting the slave trade between the United States and the 
Confederacy.” Despite the support of T. R. R. Cobb, the 
amendment was lost. Doubtless, the attitude of the border 
states was a factor in the discussion, as was the South’s need 
for the surplus labor force of Virginia and Maryland.” Hayv- 
ing failed to procure constitutional prohibition of the inter- 
American slave trade, Barry offered a bill in open session of 
Congress to that effect, but the bill was defeated. It is inter- 
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esting to note that his stated reasons contrast sharply with the 
South’s professional defense of slavery: 


There is no reason why we should continue to be the recipient of 
their surplus slave population, whilst they, preferring a connection 
with an anti-slavery Government, would soon transport their slaves 
hither, swelling our slave population several millions, and thus bring 
abolition rule to our borders. .. We should not permit these states to 
bring their negroes in our borders, thereby doubling our negro popu- 
lation and freeing them of that institution, and causing them, in time, 
to become enemies of the slave states.*? 


Questions of nullification, secession, and judicial review 
also were debated. Memminger offered a motion on March 6, 
whereby a state might be allowed to demand withdrawal of 
federal troops except in time of war, and William W. Boyce 
tried to amend the motion so as to permit secession. Accord- 
ing to Boyce’s plan, a state should adhere to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on matters of law, but on political grounds 
could call a general convention. Upon failing to obtain satis- 
faction, the state could then secede.** The motion was laid on 
the table, but the next day Hill of Georgia offered a long 
formula for the settlement of disputes between states and the 
federal government. He would have allowed secession after a 
period of waiting. Chesnut offered an amendment to Hill’s 
motion to leave a simple statement of the right of secession, 
but both the motion and the amendments were tabled. The 
Constitution as adopted was silent on the subject of secession. 

When the Convention came to consider the judicial power 
of the Confederate courts, Memminger moved that’appellate 
jurisdiction of cases adjudged in a state court be denied the 
Supreme Court. The motion was lost, the states being split 
three to three (Florida divided). The individual vote, how- 
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ever, was 21 to 19 in favor of Memminger’s motion.”* Nine 
members were absent, or did not vote.” Stephen F. Hale 
then moved that Congress provide for appeals from the state 
courts to the Supreme Court. The states again tied, Florida 
divided. The individual vote was 23 against and 18 for the 
motion.”® 

While the Convention failed either to write the principle 
of judicial review of state courts into the Constitution, or to 
bar such appeal, the provisional Congress, comprising the 
same membership as the Convention, did pass the forty-fifth 
section of the Judiciary Act of March 13, 1861. The section 
gave far greater powers of review to the Confederate courts 
than had been granted the courts of the United States under 
the act of 1789,” and established the first Department of Jus- 
tice known under Anglo-American law.®® Diversity of citi- 
zenship, however, was removed from the original jurisdiction 
of the Confederate courts. 

The greatest struggle in the Convention was over admitting 
new states into the Confederacy. T. R. R. Cobb wrote that 
George Sanders, a friend of Stephen A. Douglas, was in Mont- 
gomery to prevent the exclusion of free states from the new 
federation: ‘““The game, now, is to reconstruct under our Con- 
stitution. ‘There will be a hard fight on this question. .. . 
Stephens and Toombs are both for leaving the door open.’ 
Rhett moved (March 6) that no state should remain in the 
Confederacy, if slavery were not authorized and protected. 
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Charles M. Conrad was able to get the motion laid on the 
table, but the question was brought up again the next day. 
William P. Miles moved an amendment refusing admission 
to states denying the right of property in slaves. A substitute, 
moved by Harris, requiring the consent of every state to admit 
a free state, was passed, five to two, Georgia and Louisiana op- 
posing.*? Rhett, however, pressed his advantage and moved a 
reconsideration. An amendment that would have completely 
barred the admission of free states was offered on March 8, 
but Hill was able to have it laid on the table. The Harris 
motion, however, had been lost by Rhett’s reconsideration, 
so that the subject was still open for action by the Convention. 
T. R. R. Cobb, therefore, re-entered Miles’ amendment, for- 
bidding admittance to any state denying the right of property 
in slaves. At that time there was a welter of amendments and 
amendments to amendments before the House, and the Cobb 
motion passed, presumably through confusion. In any case, 
Walker immediately moved to reconsider, and the Cobb mo- 
tion then lost, two to four, Georgia divided.** 

A motion had been before the House since March 7 to ex- 
pel a state which abolished slavery. The question had been 
passed over, but was brought up for consideration two days 
later. Having previously been defeated on the issue, Rhett 
withdrew the motion, but John Perkins, Jr., immediately 
renewed it. A substitute was offered by Barry, and Perkins 
withdrew his motion. Barry’s amendment provided that no 
state, wherein African slavery existed, should abolish it with- 
out the consent of all the states. The motion was lost, again 
on a three to three vote, Louisiana divided. From the indi- 
vidual vote it is apparent that some members (the Cobbs 
included) who were opposed to the admission of free states 
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were, nevertheless, unwilling to impose restrictions upon 
emancipation by states.®* 

While Rhett was unable to have all of the South Carolina 
Plan accepted, his formula for amending the Constitution by 
assembling a convention upon demand of three states, with 
power to recommend amendments to the states, was readily 
adopted. This clause incorporated the principles of John C. 
Calhoun’s South Carolina Exposition in the permanent Con- 
stitution, by providing easy access to the sovereign power, a 
majority of the legislature (or people) within two-thirds of 
the states. 

The Confederate statesmen attacked the problems of gov- 
ernment under internal and external balances. After seventy 
years’ experience, it seemed expedient to eliminate the French 
adaptations made in 1787, and to synthesize certain parts of 
British practice with the federal structure. The major diffi- 
culty found to exist under the American federal system, the 
inability to amend the Constitution except by extraordinary 
majorities or by interpretation, was removed by providing 
easy access to the people of the several states.*° By granting 
the executive control over and responsibility for appropria- 
tions,®* by distinguishing between political and non-political 
personnel,®’ and by granting Congress the right to admit the 
executive to their debates,®® the Confederate Constitution 
established a government which, in its internal operation, 
became closer to British custom than American, and predated 
constitutional reforms in the United States, vigorously advo- 
cated by some students of government.” 
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In the readjustment of the balances between the states and 
the central government, the Montgomery convention drew 
the lines between state power and federal power more clearly, 
by curtailing federal action on protective tariffs and internal 
improvements, by bringing federal officials operating within 
one state under state authority (power to impeach), by omit- 
ting the ‘general welfare” clause from the taxing power, and 
above all, by providing the states with a weapon against the 
enlargement of federal power by judicial action, both in the 
amendment clause, and by removing diversity of citizenship 
from the original jurisdiction of the federal courts. 

When the great debate was over, and the Constitution of 
the Confederate States had become a reality, its framers could 
take pride and hope from their work. Indeed, Howell Cobb, 
as President of the Convention, stated, 

What ever may be the criticism of the hour upon the Constitution 
we have formed, I feel confident that the judgment of our people, 
and indeed of the world, will in the end, pronounce it the ablest 
instrument ever prepared for the government of a free people. . .*° 

Today, the hindsight of history helps in comparing and 
contrasting the Confederate Constitution with that of the 
United States and that of Great Britain. The ministerial re- 
forms made in Montgomery may be explained as a criticism 
of the United States Constitution. The generation that wrote 
the document of 1787 had suffered both the tyranny of royal 
governors and of popular legislatures. Fortified by colonial 
experience, Montesquieu’s misinterpretation of the British 
Constitution appeared to them the essence of liberty. They, 
therefore, separated the departments into distinct units rival- 
ing each other in power, separated the government personnel 
into departmental units and unwittingly separated the re- 
gress has ceased to pass on claims against the government. Woodrow Wilson urged 
that cabinet members be allowed to speak in Congress, and the item veto has been 
generally admired as a check against “pork barrel” legislation. The United States 
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sponsibilities of government also. The Americans of 1787 
remembered the King’s Friends, but failed to distinguish 
between political and non-political personnel. By excluding 
cabinet officials from membership in the legislature, and by 
dividing responsibility for appropriations between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of government, the United 
States Constitution made the executive and the legislative 
branches competitive and mutually independent. The dead- 
lock was the result of one error, while the patronage evil was 
the result of the other. 

The distinguishing features of the American system are the 
written constitution, the federal system, the hierarchy of laws 
and judicial review, deadlocks and rivalry between depart- 
ments, the separation of personnel, the checks and balances 
between the departments and between the two houses of 
Congress, the requirement of extraordinary majorities, sepa- 
ration of responsibility, overlapping terms of office and 
periodic responsibility.*t Examined under these criteria, the 
basic differences between the Confederate Constitution and 
the American, and the former’s approach to the British sys- 
tem, can be seen. 

The difficulty in the American system lay in the ability of 
the central government to enlarge its power by construction, 
without recourse to the amending power. Calhoun’s principle 
of nullification was a temporary veto designed to bring the 
sovereign into operation by forcing the central government to 
appeal to the people of the several states for new authority. 

The Confederate statesmen recognized and considered the 
basic dilemma of the federal system: how to maintain the 
distribution of power as established by the instrument of 
government. In the system which had developed in the United 
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States, a supreme court had developed from which there was 
no appeal in effect it had become something of an imperial 
legislature and the final arbitrator of the entire system. As 
the Confederate Convention attacked the problem seen here 
they determined that some authority, empowered to regulate 
the hierarchy of constitutional, federal and state law must be 
established, unless the anarchy attendant upon a confederate 
system should ensue. They resolved this problem by pro- 
viding easy access to the ultimate source of sovereign author- 
ity, the electorate. The Confederate Supreme Court was left 
with a temporary vote, subject to appeal to two-thirds of the 
states, meeting in convention upon call of any three states.®” 
The Confederate government further protected its structure, 
federal in character, from judicial metamorphosis by restrict- 
ing the Court’s field of action. Diversity of citizenship was 
removed from the original jurisdiction of the federal courts,** 
and the enveloping power of the central government was fur- 
ther contained by restricting the patronage.** 

Since the federal system rested upon a written constitution 
superior to all other law, the citizen of the United States had 
come to live under a pyramid of laws, at the apex of which 
stood the assumed power of judicial review and the final 
supremacy of the courts. It would seem that such a hierarchy 
of law was a natural adjunct of federal government. The 
abuse of the system came from the finality of court decisions. 
Had the United States Supreme Court confined itself strictly 
to legal questions, the effect would have been less ominous, 
but the Court readily came to base its decisions upon philoso- 
phical approval or disapproval of the intent of the legislative 
92 Art. V, Sec. 1, Pt. 1. Such a provision in the United States Constitution 
might have prevented secession in 1860. Under existing law there was no legal way 


to assemble an authoritative meeting of the sovereign except by Congress upon 


application of two-thirds of the state legislatures. The last meeting of the sovereign 
was in 1787. ! 


93 Art. III, Sec. 2, Pt. 1. 
94 Art. II, Sec. 2, Pt. 3. 
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power. It thus came to occupy a position in the American 
system analogous to the House of Lords under the British 
Constitution. British precedent dating from Queen Anne’s 
reign allowed the packing of the House of Lords upon serious 
conflict with the elective chamber, but the American Su- 
preme Court established its immunity from executive action 
when the Senate, March, 1805, acquitted Justice Samuel 
Chase of impeachment charges brought against him upon 
advice of Thomas Jefferson.** Under the Confederate Con- 
stitution the hierarchy of laws remained, flowing naturally 
from the federal system, but the tyranny of courts over law 
and government was destroyed by providing ready appeal to 
the sovereign power. 

While the Confederate Constitution retained the federal 
system, it imparted to the internal balance of the central gov- 
ernment some of the flexibility notable in the British Con- 
stitution, by ameliorating deadlocks and rivalry, and the 
separation of personnel. Thus Article II, Section 2, Part 3 of 
the Confederate Constitution followed the British practice of 
distinguishing between political and non-political officials.” 
The executive’s control over the former class was greatly in- 
creased by granting him authority to remove, at pleasure, his 
political advisors, the heads of executive departments, and 
members of the diplomatic service.** The latter class of of- 
ficials was protected from the spoils system, and federal pat- 
ronage was removed from the executive by placing dismissals 
under control of the Senate. Non-political officers of the civil 


95 For the parallel between Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attempt to pack the Su- 
preme Court in 1936 and the British practice of packing the Lords, see Dugan, op. 
cit., pp. 238-241. 


96 Art. V, Sec. 1, Pt. 1. 
97“The principal officer in each of the executive departments, and all persons 


connected with the diplomatic service, may be removed from office at the pleasure 


of the President.” t 
98 The principal impeachment charge brought against Andrew Johnson was his 


violation of the Tenure of Office Act. 
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government were to be dismissed only for cause or reduction 
of force. 

In English history the power behind constitutional evolu- 
tion has always been the authority to raise money. The Con- 
federate Constitution made the President, through his 
executive departments, responsible for all monies appro- 
priated, subject to congressional veto.” By adopting the 
British House of Commons’ rule number sixty-six, the Con- 
federate Congress was stripped of its chief weapon over the 
executive, and the absolute necessity for codperation between 
the executive and legislative branches of government was 
made to bear upon the individual members. Only by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses with yeas and nays recorded, or to 
meet its own expenses, or pay claims against the government 
approved by the Court of Claims, could Congress appropriate 
money unasked for by the executive. Further protection 
against “‘log-rolling’” was granted the executive by an item 
veto over appropriation bills,*°° and by providing that each 
bill must refer to but one subject, plainly stated in its title.” 
Practical control over appropriations, and over political ad- 
visors, was granted the executive, while control over non- 
political officials was denied him. This was a modified 
parliamentary form, and operated with marked success during 
the life of the provisional Congress. 

Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, and Howell Cobb 
desired to adopt the British practice of choosing executive 
heads from the legislature, and while this was done under the 
provisional Constitution (operative to March, 1862), the 
permanent Constitution only granted Congress the right to 
admit cabinet members to discussion.? Yet the right to 


99 Art. I, Sec. 9, Pt. 9. 
100 Art. I, Sec. 7, Pt. 2. 
101 Art. I, Sec. 9, Pt. 20. 
102 Art. I, Sec. 6, Pt. 2. 
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membership is less important than the right to be heard, 
providing control of appropriations is in the executive. 

Checks and balances, so important in the American Consti- 
tution, were greatly reduced in the Confederate system. The 
responsibility and authority granted the President regarding 
appropriations brought the executive and the legislature to- 
gether, the chief congressional “check” being a negative veto 
over appointments, appropriations, and treaties. Moreover, 
the absolute ‘“‘check’’ of the Supreme Court was reduced to a 
conditional veto. The Confederate statesmen abandoned the 
principle of “checks and balances’’ between the departments 
of government, yet a vital part of the federal structure placed 
“checks” in each house over the activities of the other. Had 
the terms of office and the manner of election of both repre- 
sentatives and senators been made the same, congressional 
deadlock would have been an improbability. Such, however, 
was impossible in the federal system as then existing. The 
Confederates wished to strengthen the federal structure, and 
the chief bulwark of federalism was the Senate. The possi- 
bility of “checks and balances” operating between the two 
houses was not eliminated, but the control of appropriations 
by the executive did ameliorate the result of congressional 
deadlock. 

The change in the amending process and the reduction of 
judicial review to a temporary veto upon legislation removed 
the need for extraordinary majorities, except in the case of 
Senate ratification of appointments and treaties. The old 
Union had been governed by negative minorities; the Con- 
federate government, by placing greatly increased power and 
responsibility in the hand of the executive, encouraged work- 
ing majorities to develop in Congress. 

Parliamentary government, as practiced in Great Britain, 
requires unity of responsibility. Deadlocks are resolved either 
by removing the executive or by dissolution and a new elec- 
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tion. Even had the Confederate Constitution granted such 
power to the Congress or to the executive, it may be doubted 
if such a system would have resulted in a returned majority, 
so long as the election of senators remained in the state legis- 
latures. A degree of separation of responsibility remained in 
the Confederate government. Overlapping terms of office, 
and the resulting periodic responsibility of the government 
to the electorate remained as a natural adjunct of the federal 
system as it then existed, but as much British flexibility and 
responsibility was incorporated into the Confederate Con- 
stitution as was consistent with the federal structures of the 
government. 
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The Second Annual Meeting of 
The Alabama Historical 


Association 
By GEORGE V. IRONS 


Hs SECOND ANNUAL meeting of the Alabama Historical As- 
sociation was held at the University of Alabama, Saturday, 
April 16. In the afternoon a historic marker, commemorating 
the founding of the University in 1831 and its many distin- 
guished and significant contributions to the life and progress 
of the state and nation, was dedicated in an impressive cere- 
mony. Certainly, the members and guests of the Association 
are willing to testify that the University that day again made 
history in its gracious, cordial hospitality, its highly efficient 
and effective administration of the entire program, the minute 
detail with which provision was made for the enjoyment, 
comfort and convenience of the guests, and the excellence of 
all papers and sessions. From the beginning of registration to 
the departure of the caravan to Moundville in the late after- 
noon, a highly capable University Arrangements Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. A. B. Moore, assisted by Pro- 
fessor James F. Doster, was ever alert to facilitate the progress 
of the program and the good fellowship of all those present. 
The beautiful weather seemed to be in tune with the spirit of 
the day. Special mention and sincerest appreciation must be 
given to Dr. John M. Gallalee, President of the University, 
for the most excellent complimentary luncheon enjoyed by 
the Association. Few will ever forget this fine occasion. 

The success with which the second meeting was acclaimed 
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demonstrated that the Association has progressed much in the 
past two years. Although the first annual meeting in Mont- 
gomery set a remarkable record, the University meeting with 
more than 300 members and guests in attendance, surpassed 
even the promising beginning of the year before. ‘This num- 
ber was particularly notable in that it constituted a large 
percentage of the total membership of the Association and 
represented professional, vocational and commercial interests 
of every section of Alabama. A handsomely printed program 
of ten pages outlined the activities of the day and included a 
photographic reproduction of a wood-cut of the old state 
capitol at Tuscaloosa. The Main Library of the University, 
including the Rare Book Room and the Alabama Collection, 
were kept open throughout the day and were found most 
interesting by a number of visitors. 

Mr. James F. Sulzby, President of the Association, wel- 
comed the members at the morning assembly. He utilized 
the period for valuable orientation on the proceedings, intro- 
duction of guests, announcements, appointment of commit- 
tees, and the transaction of other business. Recommended 
changes in the constitution were reported from the Executive 
Committee. These changes would provide for separate offices 
of the Secretary and of the Treasurer as substitutes for the 
existing single office of Secretary-Treasurer, and would also 
enlarge the Executive Board from seven members to eleven 
members. ‘he recommended changes were adopted. 

The morning session was divided into two simultaneous 
sections. At one of them Dr. Gordon T. Chappell, of Hunt- 
ingdon College, presided and Mrs. Mynatt Winston Peace, of 
Sylacauga, presented a paper on “Stories and Facts Told by 
Some Old Marble Tombstones in Alabama.” In this interest- 
ing study, Mrs. Peace proved how old tombstone inscriptions 
are an untapped source of historical information. They not 
only reveal valuable statistics, the author declared, but give 
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sidelights on epidemics, status of medical knowledge, military 
and political events, the migration of settlers and religious 
activities. Solemn admonitions on the stones point survivors 
to a better way of life, and there is mute and sad testimony to 
infant and maternal mortality. It was pointed out that the 
very last item on many tombstones is the autograph or trade- 
mark of the earliest manufacturers of the monuments, en- 
abling us to determine the quality of workmanship, designs 
that were used and the geographical distribution of stones. 
From this evidence the historian may deduce conclusions re- 
garding the scope of the early marble industry in Alabama. 
“Famous Outlaws of Alabama,” presented by Dr. George 
R. Stuart, President of Birmingham-Southern College, was 
the subject of the second paper of this section. The author 
gave particular attention to the notorious train robber, Rube 
Burrow, stating that strong motivation for Burrow’s evils was 
the psychological impact upon him of the exploits of Bass and 
Jackson, famous outlaws of ‘Texas. Stuart attributed much of 
the success of Burrow to his careful technique of compelling 
the engineer of the train to bring the engine to a halt at a 
point where the engine, coal and baggage cars would stand on, 
and the remaining cars just off, the trestle. The remarkable 
ability of Burrow to evade his pursuers was explained by his 
marvelous woodsmanship. Another interesting aspect of the 
story of the Alabama outlaw’s life was the relative indifference 
of the people of Lamar county toward Burrow’s depredations 
upon “‘outsiders.”” He was not molested by the natives of this, 
his own county, and they refused to become informers against 
him. The feeling of sympathy for him changed to one of 
indignation and hostility, however, when he murdered the 
local postmaster in a quarrel over a package. Stuart made his 
subject most dramatic by exhibiting the rifle actually used by 
Burrow. A brief but spirited discussion, revolving about the 
date of Burrow’s death and the manner in which he obtained 
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his gun, was led by Mr. William M. Spencer, of Birmingham. 

Professor William H. Jenkins, of Decatur, was chairman of 
the other morning section. Professor Robert L. Partin, of 
Auburn, summarized the war correspondence of Hiram Tal- 
bert Holt with his wife. Holt was born in Choctaw Corner, 
Clarke county, and before the Civil War was a school teacher 
and farmer. He entered the Confederate Army before the 
firing on Fort Sumter and served as a private for nearly three 
years. He was killed near Dalton, Georgia, in February, 1864. 
While in the service Holt wrote some 500 letters to his wife, 
Carrie, of which 134 are still preserved. In these letters Holt 
graphically and realistically described conditions, circum- 
stances, and the people of the 1860’s. Partin gave excerpts 
from Holt’s report to his wife on the seven subjects which 
seemed of most interest and concern to the forthright soldier: 
health, food, clothing, money, officers, enlisted men, and 
deserters. In his descriptions and shrewd observations the 
Confederate private spoke frankly of both the favorable and 
unfavorable aspects, and this approach was followed by Partin 
in his presentation. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
John W. Lapsley, Vice-President of the Association, com- 
mented on the natural, guileless spirit of Holt and of the evi- 
dence of his sincerity and stability of character. Lapsley 
emphasized the absence of any rancor toward the enemy. 

The life of the students at the University of Alabama in the 
period before 1860 was the subject of the next paper, which 
was presented by Professor James B. Sellers, of the University 
of Alabama. Sellers asserted that the joy-killing blue laws 
under which the University was begun were certainly not 
indigenous to the Alabamian of that day, but were introduced 
by President Alva Woods, that scholarly puritan who was the 
University’s first executive. All the rules of the book were 
constantly broken, but none was more consistently disobeyed 
than that requiring the student to spend specified hours in his 
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room. When the faculty members began visiting the rooms 
in an attempt to enforce this rule, the students developed the 
warning cry of “Wolf!” thus denying the professors their 
surprise advantage. According to the evidence reviewed by 
Sellers, it appears that the severity of college life was ac- 
centuated by the fact that Christmas was the only holiday 
recognized in the University calendar, and by the absence of 
recreational privileges. Literary societies, in the minds of 
the professors, afforded sufficient recreation for the students. 
Sellers found that the possession of knives or guns was ex- 
pressly forbidden, but it was almost impossible to enforce the 
regulation, especially when the weapons gave their possessors 
a coveted type of community prestige. In summary, Sellers 
concluded that the University of Alabama student, in spite of 
his unruliness, appears not to have been too different from the 
student of today. His world was narrower and more circum- 
scribed than any university administrator would venture to 
impose upon youth today, but the student nevertheless man- 
aged to get a substantial amount of reading, thinking, and 
even learning done to the rhythm of the college bells. In his 
comments on this paper, Dr. John T. Caldwell, President of 
Alabama College, pointed out that the conditions described 
were quite similar to those at Washington and Lee two cen- 
turies ago. Caldwell testified to the fallacious impression 
that the modern college campus is tranquil, and humorously 
referred to the current saying that college life is a “succession 
of week-ends held together by Wednesday.” He expressed the 
satisfaction of the modern educator in a present-day program 
in which personality development is equated properly with 
scholarship. 

The two morning sessions were made more pleasant and 
memorable by the charm and graciousness of the following 
hostesses: Mrs. H. H. Wefel, Mobile; Mrs. John A. Lusk, Sr., 
Guntersville; Miss Frances M. Hails, Montgomery; Miss Anne 
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Kendrick Walker, Eufaula; Mrs. Thomas F. Seale, Livingston; 
Mrs. Henry B. Chase, Huntsville; Mrs. Sadie Pearson Gard- 
ner, Selma; and Miss Ethel Marshall, Montevallo. 

The luncheon session, made possible by the kindness and 
generosity of President Gallalee, was a high point in the day’s 
program. Excellent and well-prepared food, efficient and 
thoughtful service, delightful celeste music rendered by Dr. 
Alton O’Steen of the University, and a clear public address 
system all brought praise from the large assembly of guests. 
Grace was pronounced by the Reverend Du Bose Murphy, of 
Tuscaloosa. A cordial welcome to the University was ex- 
tended by Dr. Gallalee, and Mrs. Frank J. Sauer, of Mobile, 
responded for the Association. With Mr. Hugh M. Comer, of 
Sylacauga, presiding, the luncheon session covered a full pro- 
gram. The executive skill and good-natured banter of Comer 
and President Sulzby, even including the backward flying 
predilections of the mythical “‘goofus bird,” caused speeches to 
hew fairly close to prescribed time limits. Major Harwell G. 
Davis, President of Howard College, presented Mr. Sulzby, 
who delivered the presidential address on “Blount Springs: 
Alabama’s Foremost Watering Place of Yesteryear.” 

Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, editor of The Alabama Review, re- 
ported on the gratifying progress of the periodical during the 
last year. There are now some 450 subscribers to the Review 
in 28 states, and permanent files of the journal are being kept 
by 38 libraries throughout the nation. The editor made an 
earnest appeal to all members to express opinions regarding 
the ways in which the Review may render better service to 
the Association, and to submit articles and news items for 
publication. 

Dr. James S. McLester, of Birmingham, in his report of the 
“Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee” described William C. 
Gorgas as the “greatest sanitarian” of all time and reported 
most encouraging progress on the project to honor him in the 
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Hall of Fame at New York University. Both state and national 
medical associations are supporting the proposal, the speaker 
added. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Maud McLure 
Kelly, showed the business affairs of the Association to be in 
excellent condition. 

Mr. Rucker Agee, of Birmingham, representing the Nomi- 
nating Committee, proposed the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Peter A. Brannon, President; John W. Lapsley, 
Vice-President; James F. Sulzby, Secretary; Maud McLure 
Kelly, ‘Treasurer; and Rucker Agee, William H. Brantley, Jr., 
Ralph Draughon, George V. Irons, William H. Jenkins, A. B. 
Moore, and Mrs. H. H. Wefel for the Executive Committee. 
Professor Leon F. Sensabaugh spoke for the Place Committee, 
recommending Selma, Alabama, as the city for the next an- 
nual meeting. This offer was enthusiastically proffered by 
the Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce and the Dallas County 
Historical Association. ‘The recommendations of both com- 
mittees were approved by the members of the Association. 

Mr. Hill Ferguson, of Birmingham, appealed for increased 
interest in the preservation of Alabama historical materials, 
and made donations of a number of items from his own per- 
sonal library to various libraries of the state. Ferguson was 
also in charge of the presentation of the original draft of the 
permanent Constitution of the Confederate States of America 
to the Department of Archives and History. The donors of 
this historic document were Mrs. Kate Birch Lawrence and 
her son, Dudley B. Lawrence, Jr., of New York, descendants 
of Judge Alexander Barron Clitherall, who was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Secession Convention. At the presentation of the 
valuable item to Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, the Clitherall 
family was represented by Judge Walter B. Jones, a great- 
great-nephew of Judge Clitherall. 

After the luncheon the members of the Association paused 
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a few minutes un University avenue to witness the unveiling 
of the handsome marker commemorating the history of the 
University. Hill Ferguson spoke briefly on the need for 
markers at hundreds of other historic spots throughout the 
state. Mrs. Bertha Lewis Miller unveiled the marker, which 
was accepted for the University by President Gallalee. 

At the afternoon “Guest of Honor” session the Association’s 
Vice-President, John W. Lapsley, acted as chairman. Dean A. 
B. Moore, of the University, introduced Professor Frank L. 
Owsley, of Vanderbilt University, and announced that Profes- 
sor Owsley will soon begin his appointment as Professor of 
Southern History at the University of Alabama. Owsley’s 
paper, ‘““The C. C. Clay Family in Early Alabama History,” 
was especially concerned with two aspects of the Clay family— 
their private lives and an explanation of their political success. 
The author declared that a careful study of the Clay materials 
reveals an ante-bellum, patriarchal southern family at its best. 
Clement Comer Clay, his wife, Susanna, and their sons, Clem- 
ent Claiborne, John Withers, and Hugh Lawson, were all 
possessed of striking personality and strong character. The 
wives of the three sons were remarkable women; but the most 
remarkable of them was Virginia Tunstall, wife of Clement 
Claiborne, who contributed much to the success and fame of 
her husband. Owsley pointed out that Clay and his family 
owned many slaves, but that their relationship with them was 
one of close and mutual friendship. Powerful factors in the 
successful political careers of Clay and his son were the closely- 
knit family alliances and the ability of both father and son to 
choose as issues those matters of greatest concern to their 
constituents. 

After Owsley’s paper Mr. Hugh Cardon, of Birmingham, 
reported appropriate resolutions of commendation and ap- 
preciation for the courtesy and bountiful hospitality of the 
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University and of its Arrangements Committee. The resolu- 
tions were adopted with fervor. 

As the concluding event of the meeting, a large number of 
persons motored to Mound State Monument at Moundville, 
Alabama, where Dr. Walter B. Jones and Mr. Steve B. Wim- 
berly explained the exhibits and guided the guests through 
the 300-acre park grounds. This interesting experience 
brought to a happy ending the second annual meeting of the 
Alabama Historical Association. 
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Annual Report of The 


Secretary - Treasurer 
By MAUD McLURE KELLY 


pli SECRETARY-TREASURER has kept the records which per- 
tain to the office, has sent to the Membership Committee all 
nominations as received, and, after election, has issued invi- 
tations. She has kept both the President and The Alabama 
Review informed of all changes in addresses, and has main- 
tained an up-to-date card file of the membership. All letters 
and other inquiries have been answered as promptly as pos- 
sible. She has given one program on the Association, and has 
made numerous mentions of it in talks on historical work in 
the state. The most harminous relationship has prevailed 
between her and the various officers and committees of the 
Association, and the year’s work has been most pleasant. 

During the year, the Association has lost the following 
members: by death, Frank Nunnelee, Mittie Owen McDavid, 
Thomas McAdory Owen, Jr., Sollie Foy Commander, Dr. 
Samuel Toliver Slaton, and Caroline Prowell Engstfeld; by 
resignation, Dr. R. C. Dingledine, Jr., and Marie Herbert 
Hagar, who have removed from Alabama, and E. J. Hoddy, 
of Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Andrew J. Darby and Rev. Milton 
L. Wood, Jr. 

Membership statistics: Total, March 31, 1948, 255; lost by 
death (4), resignation (2), and failure to pay dues (47), 53; 
total renewed, 202. New members, 1948-1949, 110; lost by 
death (2), by resignation (3), 5; net membership, 307. 

Of the 47 who have not paid dues for 1948-1949, almost 
half joined at the end of the last fiscal year, some on the last 
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day. Twelve of these have paid dues for 1949-1950, however. 
This year, new members joining just before the close of the 
fiscal year have been enrolled as of April 1. 

Since the complete financial report of the Association has 
already been distributed to the membership, it is deemed un- 
necessary to include it here. 
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Notes and Documents 
Part I 
LETTERS FROM COURTLAND, 1829-1835 


EDITED BY 
FANNIE ELIZABETH (RAT OH EOR D 


The town of Courtland, Alabama, founded in 1819 on the 
site of a recently evacuated Cherokee Indian village, was al- 
most exactly ten years old when Joseph Burgster arrived from 
New York City to spy out its opportunities for speculation in 
cotton. Beside some capital of his own, inherited from his 
father and earned by himself as clerk in “one of the most re- 
spectable and richest” firms of shipping merchants in Amer- 
ica, Joseph had the substantial backing of his employers. 

Evidently he found the Courtland situation to his liking, at 
least promising of profit, for having made arrangements for 
setting up a business, he returned to New York to marry 
Anne Branwell Kingston, a young woman of twenty-seven, to 
whom he had engaged himself while a fellow boarder with her 
in the house kept by George Newport and his wife, Rosina, 
at 51 Wall Street. 

Anne was an orphan. Her father was John Kingston, a 
Methodist preacher, born in Towcester, England, where he 
had been early converted. In London he was trained for the 
ministry under John Wesley, and, in 1791, sent as missionary 
1The family name, originally Bergstresser, was modified to Burgster by Joseph. 
His German and French ancestors had come to America in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, settling in Pennsylvania where they became well-to-do Bucks 
County farmers. The letters used here are the property of Mrs. Arnold Spencer of 
Audubon, Iowa, and Mrs. Ada Hester of Corpus Christi, Texas, great-granddaugh- 
ters of Joseph and Anne Kingston Burgster, by whose kindness I have used them. 


I am also greatly indebted to Mr. Nathan C. Burgster, of Redondo Beach, Calif., 
grandson of Joseph and Anne, for many illuminating notes. 
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to the West Indies. In the course of his seven missionary 
years in the New World, he spent about eighteen months in 
Baltimore as pastor of the “large and respectable” Methodist 
congregation.” Returning to England in 1798, he was assigned 
by Conference to Carmarthen Circuit, and in Penzance he 
met and married Jane Branwell, older sister of Maria Bran- 
well who twelve years later married the Reverend Patrick 
Bronté and became the mother of the famous Bronté sisters 
of Haworth Parsonage. Anne Kingston was, therefore, first 
cousin of Charlotte and Emily Bronté? who were but fourteen 
and twelve years old when Anne married. It is improbable 
that the young Brontés and Kingstons ever met. 

The Kingstons had four children, two boys and two girls, 
when, in 1807, John Kingston was expelled from Conference 
for an unspecified offense. He thereupon sailed for America 
with his wife and children, setting up in Baltimore as a pub- 
lisher and bookseller. After about a year, his wife returned to 
her home in Penzance to live, taking with her a baby girl 
named Elizabeth Jane, born in America, and leaving the four 
older children with their father. In 1821 or 1822 Kingston 
removed to New York, where he opened a book and stationery 
business at 99 William Street, near Maiden Lane. There he 
died of pleurisy in 1824. Of the four children who remained 
with him in America, Maria died young, Thomas returned to 
England, John, “going west,” disappeared from family knowl- 
edge, and Anne, says family tradition, through the years be- 
tween her father’s death and her marriage, earned her living 


2“Memoirs of the Life of Mr. John Kingston, Preacher of the Gospel,” The 
Methodist Magazine (London), XXII, 210-213, 261-265, 313-317, 365-367 (May- 
August, 1799). 

3See Elizabeth Garnwell’s will dividing her small estate among the three Bronté 
girls and their cousin Elizabeth Jane Kingston (Anne Kingston’s sister) , daughter 
of “my sister Jane Kingston” (Clement K. Shorter, The Brontés; Life and Letters, I, 
245, New York, 1909). Shorter here mistranscribes “my sister Anne Kingston” for 
“my sister Jane Kingston.” Ann Branwell died unmarried. See also Anne King- 
ston’s second letter to her mother in the present series and unpublished letters 
from Elizabeth Jane Kingston to Joseph Burgster after Anne's death. 
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as a seamstress, making her home with the Newports. From 
this situation she wrote her mother of her engagement to 
Burgster, describing him in terms which leave no doubt that 
she was deeply in love with him: 


New York Sunday Sepr 6th 1829 

... You have given me a very pleasing task, in those questions you 
ask about Mr. B. I will answer them in their regular turn. He is 
neither tall, nor handsome, he is exactly my height and I am about as 
tall as you, he is not at all insignificant in his person, tho, being well 
made, and rather thick set, his features are not handsome; but he has 
pretty black eyes, and black hair, and is extremely neat in his dress, 
there is however nothing very engaging in his appearance, to one not 
acquainted with him, but I think all will own that the more they 
know of him, the more they will find to admire in him, and after all it 
is better to be good, than pretty, but I would not have you think him 
ugly either for if you should only hint at such a thing, I dare say I 
should write a long letter to prove he is handsome, but I want to be 
very candid now. I have his miniture, and if I knew how to send it I 
should be willing to part with it, that you might see it. 

His business has been that of a clerk his employers were importers 
of all kinds of merchandise, or in other words shipping Merchants, 
and one of the most respectable and richest, houses, in this Country. 

I believe I before mentioned, in one of my letters to you, that he 
went to the Westward, with an intention of speculating, in Cotton, he 
was assisted in this, by the Firm he had been with for nearly four 
years, not only by letters of introduction, and recommendation, but 
also, by their allowing him the use, of ten thousand dollars, if req- 
uisite, which I think speaks a great deal, in favour, of their confidence, 
in his honour and integrity. his plan of speculation in Cotton was not 
however acted upon, last winter, owing to the reduced price of that 
article in foreign Markets. 

He is now in Courtland Allabama, were [sic] he thinks of remaining, 
until next Spring. He thinks with the facilities afforded, by his 
friends, he may do something in Cotton, and make some other ar- 
rangements. What those arrangements are I have yet to learn. With 
respect to his family my information is very limited, I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with any of them. I several years ago saw one of 
his brothers, a phisician, (who is since dead,) he was on a visit to 
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N. Y. and called to see Mr B at Mr. Newports, Mr. Burgster’s Father 
was a farmer in Pensilvania, he died when Mr. B was a child. he is, his 
Mothers youngest and has been brought up with her, he has a nurnber 
of brothers and sisters I forget how many they are? all Married and 
live in Pensilvania. As to his means of maintaining a Wife, I am 
shure if he cannot maintain one he will not Marry. He has a small 
property left him by his Father, something like a Thousand, or fifteen 
hundred dollars. He is very industrious, and persevering, indeed I 
dont know what he is not that is good. You ask if “he is Religious,” 
he is not a protesser of Religon, nor does not belong to any society, 
but he is strictly moral, and has a sincere respect for religion and 
religious people, I think if you knew him you would say their was 
every reason, to think, he would make a good husband. I dont ex- 
actly know his age, he is somewere about thirty. I have now answered 
all your questions about him, and hope they will be satisfactory. . . . 
Mrs Newport desires to be remembered to you and my sister, she is as 
kind as ever to your freindless daughter. 


Anne Branwell Kingston 


Joseph and Anne were married on July 1, 1830, in Grace 
Church, the Reverend Dr. Wainwright officiating.” After a 
wedding trip to Bermuda, according to family tradition, Jo- 
seph returned with his bride to Courtland. There English- 
born and city-reared Anne adapted herself happily enough to 
pioneer conditions of life. Though she had grown up without 
a mother’s care, and had known the hardships of poverty, she 
was of gentle and refined taste, and responded to the very 
superior group of settlers she found in Courtland, represen- 
tatives of Virginia’s best families who had moved westward 
through North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Apparently she had been almost two years in her new home, 
and was the mother of a ten-month old daughter, before she 
sent her mother and sister in Penzance a word picture of her 


4 Joseph was the youngest of thirteen children. 
5 Transcript from the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, supplied by 


Nathan G. Burgster. 
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new surroundings. Though the letter does not reflect any 
response to the romance of the new country, it does indicate a 


loyalty which shows that Anne had taken root to some degree. 
Courtland June 10th 1832 


... 1 received the letter you mention dated Septr 1830, and entended 
to have answer’d it long ago, but many, very many, things interfer’d 
with my good intentions, none however that will excuse me for neg- 
lecting my dear kind Mother so long—forgive me once more, my 
Mother, and do not think that I forget, or do not love you. I believe 
I have a natural aversion to writing. I did commence a letter to you 
about a year since, but the gentleman I was to have sent it by, went 
sooner than I expected, (to New York) and it was never finished. . . . 
You ask who the baby is like, she is very much like her Father, I think 
her hair will be like mine, and her form, but her features are all Mr 
Burgster’s. | 

I have told you my husband was not handsome, but my daughter is 
beautiful, ’tho very much like him; she is universally admitted, to be 
the prettiest baby in Courtland—she was ten months old yesterday, 
she has two teeth, and can stand by a chair and walk round it, but 
cannot walk alone, she talks a great deal in her way, and is a very 
lively child. . . . You ask how I like this place, and if the people are 
civil and kind. I like the place tolerable well, and the people very 
well, they are very friendly and kind. Courtland is a small inland 
town, about a thousand miles, from New York, with a population of 
two hundred white people, I say white, for this being a slave state, 
there are a great number of blacks, the climate is unhealthy, when 
compared with many others, ’tho not more so, than that of New York, 
for if there are more cases of fever here, there are fewer of Consump- 
tion, indeed a case of Consumption is rarely to be met with, in the 
Western-Country. There have been several deaths, in this town and 
neighborhood, within the last few weeks, and many are now sick, the 
principle cause of which is, and has been, Disentery. . . . 

With regard to Mr Burgsters business, it is tolerably good, there is 
not much trouble to selling goods in this place, the dificulty is in get- 
ting paid for them, every thing is sold on a year’s credit, and where the 
capital for doing business is small, (as in the case of Mr Burgster, and 
his Partners) they find it difficult to meet there payments, unless 
punctually paid, at the end of the year. Neither Mr B or myself are 
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perfectly satisfied with Courtland, he is not with the manner of doing 
business, and ’tho the society is good, very good, for the size of the 
place, both the living, and houses, are bad, we are living in a log 
house, and altho we have made it tolerable comfortable, it is not what 
we could wish it to be. The last winter was unusually severe, in con- 
sequence, the fruit was all killed in the bud, and vegetation generaly, 
injured by untimely frosts, we have no market here, and are obliged 
to live cheifly on bacon and bread. I must here [cut away] stop scrib- 
bling to you, or I shall not leave room, for a line to my sister. ... 


My Dear Sister 

I thank you kindly for the verses you sent, and assure you that I am 
very fond of Poetry. I am glad you like the baby’s name, I have al- 
ways lov’d the name Maria, I added Louisa to it, in complement to 
Mrs Duncan, a freind of mine, from New York, she with her husband 
and children came to live in this place, soon after ourselves, I am sure 
if my Mother could have witness’d the attention I received from her, 
during my illness, tho Mrs D was herself expecting to increase her 
family at the time, she would not object to the name. ... You do not 
mention Aunt Betsey,® is she still in Yorkshire?. . . 

It was Joseph who recorded the birth of a son to Anne on 
May 4, 1833, in a letter to his niece Miss Achsah Lear, Er- 


winna, Pa.: 
Courtland Ala 18th June 1833 


. .. My dear girl I am going to write you a long letter and tell you 
a good deal of news, but I am almost constrained to stop and scold 
you a little first for not having written me sooner. My daughter Ma- 
ria Louisa is now a pratling little girl. She connects words very well 
and talks quite handsomely, though she lacks a month and a half of 
being two years old. She has perhaps been a little smarter than com- 
mon, with regard to talking. She could say any single word quite 
plain two months before she could walk; but I have a little boy, whose 
name is Joseph Kingston, that can neither talk nor walk, he may 
however be considered some what excusable as he is only about six 
weeks old—he is a sprightly little fellow, and may make a man yet. 
If God spares my life and health, I expect to see you before fall—I 
6 Miss Elizabeth Branwell who, upon her sister’s death more than ten years 


earlier, had gone to Haworth, Yorkshire, to keep house for the Reverend Mr. 
Bronté and care for the Bronté children. 
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do not now know in what month I shall be able to leave here, but will 
try to get off in July—your aunt Anne would like to pack up the 
children and bring them along with me, but as I expect to return some 
where to the West or South again, I think she will have to forego the 
pleasure, as it is a long distance, troublesome, fatiguing and expensive 
travelling. I have been out of business for near six months—in Jan- 
uary last I sold out the whole store to my partner, who took the goods 
away from this place, about twenty miles, and I have been engaged 
in settling up the old business, which I have found extremely slow and 
troublesome—money is very scarce in this country, and people are not 
able to get it to pay their debts—I have about thirty thousand dollars 
yet to collect—my firm is considerably in debt yet, which we expect to 
pay off this summer—and I should suppose my share would amount 
to about from five to six thousand dollars when collected, if we do 
not loose too much by bad debts. 

We have had an unusually wet season and late spring—it rained the 
greater part of the time for months, which filled the ponds and Pre- 
aries and saturated the ground so much that it rendered it uncom- 
fortable and even dangerous travelling. 


This climate is much more forward than yours—strawberries, rasp- 
berries and cherries are now out of season—we have plenty of cu- 
cumbers and corn fit to boil—Peaches will soon be ripe. We have 
but little fruit in this country, I don’t think I have seen a Pear, and 
have often paid 75 cents to a dollar for a bushel of apples. People 
turn most of their attention to the culture of cotton—many have to 
buy their bread and the majority buy all their meat and clothing. 
The cholera has been prevailing for some months along the Ohio & 
Mississippi Rivers the nearest point of which is about 200 miles the 
disease has recently approached within 40 miles of this place and many 
are falling victims—the people of this valley are much alarmed—I 
expect to move my family in a few days about twelve miles from this 
to a mineral spring on the mountain, and will probably write you 
again before I start to come on to see you. Your Aunt Anne sends her 
love to your grandmother and mother and all the rest of the family— 
tell your grandmother what I have said and that I will try to see her 
as soon as I can. 

I intend[ed] to tell you a good deal more but my paper fill’d up so 
fast that I have not room—and must defer it until I write again or 
see you. If you should [reply] immediately on receipt of this I would 
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probably get your letter before I leave here. Accept from your aunt 
Anne her kindest love, and the same from your uncle 


Joseph 


More than a year later Joseph wrote his brother-in-law, 
Peter Lear, in Erwinna, Pa., of his removal to Daletown,’ 
known also as Prairie Bluff, where he and his partner had 
opened a store: 

Daletown, Alabama 20th August 1834 


I have no doubt you have all been expecting to see me for months 
past, and indeed it was my intention when last I visited you to have 
returned long ere this, but circumstances alter cases, and so indeed it 
has turned out with me. My goods last fall were long on the way, 
they did not get here til after the first of January. The best part of 
the season for selling had gone by, and consequently I did not need 
enough goods in the spring to make it an object to incur the heavy 
expense of going to New York—the fatigue also is excessive and my 
family requires my attention so that for this fall also I shall forego 
the pleasure of visiting you—my partner will make the journey, his 
connections also live in Pennsylvania whom he has not seen for some 
yearsr st... 

I have never experienced such warm weather as we have this sum- 
mer, it is dreadful hot I am now two hundred miles south of the 
place where I formerly lived, and about three days journey from 
New Orleans. 

This is a fine rich country, but the water is very bad and indeed we 
have but little of that, in the summer—in travelling about both man 
and horse will often suffer for water—this place has been quite healthy 
this summer, but about fifteen miles below it is quite sickly. ... 

I have not done so well in this country as I thought I had, when I 
last saw you. I am a good deal in debt and have to struggle along like 
most folks, but without bodily exercise—a white man can hardly 
stand the sun all day—the corn is hard and fit to gather, and they 
have begun to pick cotton. 

That Anne did not find the “society” of Daletown so agree- 


able as that of Courtland is indicated in the following letter 


7 Daletown, one of Alabama’s “dead towns,” was in Wilcox County, on the west 
bank of the Alabama River, about halfway between Camden and Catherine. 
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addressed to her at Dale Town, Dallas county, from Mrs. S. 
A. Ball, mother of her helpful friend, Louise Duncan, for 
whom Anne’s daughter was named in part. Apparently Mrs. 
Ball was the village schoolmistress. A classic of personal gos- 
sip, the letter offers a veritable motion picture of Courtland 
society:® 
Courtland, Alabama August 24th 1834 
30th 


My Much Esteemed Friend 

Believe not it has been want of inclination, which prevented my 
addressing you ere this, for notwithstanding our vacation commenced 
the first of the month, I have somehow or other been fully engaged at 
home, not even enjoying one short jaunt to Lady John F’s.® I was 
grieved indeed at the great dissatisfaction expressed in your Letter to 
Louisa,!° but trust time and success in business, may at least reconcile 
you to the change: particularly as it has so materially benefitted your 
dear child. Your remembrances were all, I think punctually delivered, 
except Mrs Trotter’s,!! she having departed for the North, before the 
arrival. I am anxious of informing you of all that has transpired since 
your departure but where to begin, I scarcely know. Mr Maffits!? 


8 Identification of persons mentioned has been made, with a few exceptions, 
from Nina Leftwich: Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals, Being an Authentic 
History of Colbert County, 1700-1900. . . . (Tuscumbia, Ala., 1935); Thomas Mc- 
Adory Owen: History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, IV (Chi- 
cago, 1921); and James Edmonds Saunders, Early Settlers of Alabama (New Or- 
leans, 1899) . 

9 Not identified. 

10 Mrs. Duncan, daughter of the writer. See Anne Burgster’s letter to her sister 
quoted above. 

11 Probably Mrs. Joseph Trotter, first wife of a merchant of Courtland who 
operated for a time in partnership with Edgar M. Swoope. He married first Miss 
Flouroy of Pulaski, Tenn., and, upon her death, Miss Mayor of Franklin County. 
He moved to Caddo Parish, La., and opened a commission house under the style of 
Trotter and Pearsall. His second wife having died in Caddo, he married a Mrs. 
Rivers of Pulaski, Tenn. (ibid., p. 199) . 

12 John Newland Maffit, Methodist minister (b. in Dublin, Ire., 1794), came 
to New York in 1819. After occupying various church stations in New England, he 
became a local preacher in New York. In 1835 he associated himself with the Rev- 
erend Lewis Garrett in publishing The Methodist (Nashville, Tenn.) After the 
failure of this paper, which later became The Christian Advocate, Maffit continued 
his preaching in the South and Southwest. He was agent for LaGrange College, 
1836-37, and later served as its professor of elocution and belle lettres. For fuller 
accounts of his activities, see Saunders, op. cit., p. 314, and Owen, op. cit., IV, 1144. 
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visit I believe was the first event of any importance. I really thought 
all Courtland would fall down and worship him, at any rate, many 
were disposed to do so. He preached about twelve sermons, I heard 
all but one or two. I acknowledge I had imbibed a rather unfavorable 
opinion concerning him, and I was strengthened in my prejudices, 
while listening to his numerous incredible, to me, anecdotes, and his 
violent affectation of something he could not obtain. However, he 
succeeded in making some converts, Mr Ormond!% was the first. Misses 
Elizabeth & Prudence Sims,!4 and some others professing: many were 
induced or led up to be prayed for, among the rest Mrs. Jack Swoope,3® 
Miss Mary Anna Moseley,!@ Miss Mary Hubbard,!" & etc. The three 
first mentioned Ladies, were entirely prepared for the Ball, on the 4th, 
but declined attending. He passed on from here to Huntsville many 
families attending him there in their carriages: at this place, where 
he was eminently successful, he remained til a few days since. Many 
of the most reprobate characters have professed, and several others: 


13 John J. Ormond, born in England (c. 1772), came with his parents to Vir- 
ginia in early childhood. He was a practicing lawyer when he came to Courtland 
in 1820. There he formed a partnership with Col. James E. Saunders. He repre- 
sented Lawrence County in the Legislature in 1832, and was elected to the Supreme 
Court in 1837. In 1840 he moved to Tuscaloosa County, where he continued his 
practice of law, attaining fame in the celebrated “Bank case.’’ He was one of the 
three men selected to prepare the Code of Alabama (1852). Judge Ormond died 
in Tuscaloosa, March 4, 1866. His wife was Minerva Jenkins Banks, daughter of 
William Banks of Lawrence County. Judge Ormond’s eldest daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, “learned far beyond her sex,” married J. W. Mallet, the first professor 
of chemistry in the University of Texas (Saunders op. cit., pp. 260-267) . 

14 Daughters of Leonard H. Sims, “a man of remarkable mechanical genius,” 
who came to Courtland from Athens, Ga., in 1822. Sims manufactured a cotton 
gin with an iron frame which was generally approved by the planters. Though 
a great spinner of yarns about himself, “he was a useful citizen and much esteemed,” 
and being very prosperous, he married the widow Washington, a handsome and 
well educated woman, and provided for her very generously. By this, her third 
marriage, she had two daughters—Prudence and Elizabeth (ibid., p. 226; see also 
D232) 

15 John M. (Jack) Swoope before her marriage was Cynthia M. Early, 
daughter of Governor Peter Early, of Georgia. Jacob Swoope, Sr., came from Ger- 
many to Virginia. He was well educated and a successful merchant. His three 
sons, John M., Jacob E., and Edgar M., operating as “J. & J. Swoope,” were prob- 
ably the best merchants Courtland had in its early days. The eldest, John M., did 
the buying for the firm in New York and Philadelphia. Leaving the mercantile 
business, he became a successful cotton planter (ibid., pp. 203-204) . 

16 Not definitely identified; see n. 27. 

17 Mary Hubbard, daughter of Major David Hubbard and his first wife, a 
Miss Campbell, sister of Hon. George W. Campbell of Nashville, once minister to 
Russia, married Dr. John Tucker of Virginia (ibid., p. 102). 
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Lawyer Phelan,!® a Doctor Moore,!® I think, also Coln Kemp,”° the 
greatest gambler and horse racer in the place, he has sold off all his 
racing establishment, and report says presented Mr. Maffit with a 
thousand dollars from the proceeds which was added to contributions 
from others of his desciples, making a sum of two or three thousand. 
Does he not plan successfully? As a specimen of his, shall I say bare- 
faced presumption? I will relate a fact: He asserted in the pulpit, 
among other items equally improbable, his having read the New Testa- 
ment, at the age of two years, and reflected on the sufferings of our 
Savior; Parson Allen,?! though hearing this, yet doubting the credence 
of his ears meeting him, asked if such statement had been made by 
him? “Yes Sir,” replied Maffit, “and more than that, before I was 
three years of age I had read through Rollins Ancient History”: Mr 
Allen asked where he had graduated? “At Trinity College, Dublin, 
Sir.””, Make your own remarks. It is said he enjoys miserable health, 
raises blood, has his old habit of fainting, &c. and should he fall in the 
conflict, | think they will canonize him. The next event, in order, as I 
recollect was mournfully unfortunate. On the Sunday week previous 
to the breaking up of school, a rather heavy shower passed over this 
town, and the electric fluid entering the front room of Peter Puyear’s?* 
house, killed Sarah Green?’ instantaneously, who had but the second 
before, carelessly thrown herself on a chair, by the side of the fire- 
place: the smile remained yet on the lips of the side which was not 
injured. It was truly an awfully sudden dispensation! Mrs. Smith,?4 
the day before, had expressed her joyful anticipations, at her speedy 
return, when behold on Monday, she was sent for in haste to follow 
her to the grave. She was disconsolate at her irretrievable loss: and 
weighing with peculiar heaviness, on her frail constitution, brought on 
_ fever, and in three weeks from the bereavement of her adopted child, 
she was interred in the same tomb. The Mother lay at death’s door, 


18 Lawyer Phelan was probably John Dennis Phelan of Huntsville, who repre- 
sented Madison County in the Legislature in 1834, (Owen, op. cit., IV, 1356) . 
19-20 Not otherwise identified. 

21 Parson Allen may be Dr. J. W. Allen, Presbyterian minister at Huntsville 
Ala., whose daughter married David Smith (Saunders, op. cit., p. 222; see n. 26). 
22The Courtland Puyears were three brothers: Peter, John, and William. 


Peter, the eldest, was a carpenter who owned and kept the hotel after Thomas 
Smith left it (ibid., pp. 223-226.) 


23 Not otherwise identified. 


24 Probably wife of Thomas Smith, one time hotel keeper of Courtland (see 
n. 25). The Smith-Green relationship is not clear. 
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but I hear is now recovering. These afflicting circumstances, having 
left Tub Smith’s™® house nearly desolate, he has prevailed on David, 
and his wife,26 to remove to his plantation. I understand they leave 
here, next week: consequently will sell his property in Courtland. 
Mrs. Unity Moseley? has also sold her whole plantation to Mr Jack 
Swoope,” and calculates purchasing and removing shortly to Taledaga 
whither Dr Moseley,”® who sold out some time ago to John F.°° intends 
removing his family. Judge White?! accompanied the Doctor to that 
place, to view it, and will also settle there, as soon as he can dispose 
of his property. Dr. Washington® has disposed of his plantation to 
Major Town,*? but as he did not like Taladega, so well as the others, 
he wishes to purchase again. Mrs. Kutchevile,34 our neighbor, and 
family removed to Pickens County, this week. You mention warm 


25 Not identified definitely, but it seems likely that “Tub” is a nickname for 
‘Thomas Smith, who was short and “tubby” (see n. 24). 

26 “David Smith was lawyer of respectable standing at the bar.” He married, 
first, his cousin, Miss Smith of Charlotte Court House, Va., and secondly, a daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. W. Allen, Presbyterian minister at Huntsville. David Smith’s father 
was Thomas Smith, hotel keeper of Courtland and stock-holder in the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland, & Decatur Railroad (ibid., p. 223). 

27 Mrs. Unity Moseley is the only person of the Moseley name in or near Court- 
land definitely identified by Saunders, though his genealogies show that Moseleys 
of earlier generations had intermarried with the Saunders and Watkins families. 
Mrs. Unity Moseley was a relative of Mrs. Frank Scott, who “was allied by blood 
and marriage with many of the most respected and wealthy families of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama.” “Mrs. Scott died in 1836, at the home of Mrs. Unity Mose- 
ley, near Wheeler,” Lawrence County (ibid., pp. 254-257). 

28 See n. 15. 

29 See n. 27. 

30 See n. 9. 

31 Judge John White came to Courtland from Franklin, Tenn., hoping to 
benefit his wife, who was “consumptive.” She was formerly “Miss Dickenson,” and 
“was noted for her intellect.” At Courtland he formed a partnership with John J. 
Ormond under the title of “White & Ormond.” In 1824 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives, and, in the next year, judge of the circuit. His second 
wife was Miss Southwrayed, a teachef from the North (ibid., p. 54). 

32 This was Dr. Augustine Burkett (“Austin”) Washington, “who, in early 
life had an office at Mooresville, a small place on the north side of the Tennessee 
River near Belle Mina. I believe he moved to Nashville before the War between 
the States and died about 1875 in Nashville. . . . His mother died in 1853 and is 
buried at Trinity, Ala. She was a widow after 1825. ... Dr. Augustine was an 
older brother of my grandfather Thomas P. Washington and the widow Washing- 
ton was his mother” (letter, W. O. Washington to the writer, Brownsville, Texas, 
June 28, 1948; see also n. 14). 

33 Not identified. 

34 Not otherwise identified. 
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weather in your epistle, we have been nearly roasted, as for Louisa,*5 
she scarcely existed. It was indeed very severe on her; she has not been 
out one half dozen times since your departure, her last crossing of the 
threshold was the morning Mrs Hubbard’s** daughter was born, nearly 
eleven weeks ago; her limitation has expired, so we are all constantly 
on the alert, with occasional false alarms, which was one reason why I 
delayed addressing you, as I felt confident you desired the speediest 
information. Mrs Hubbard & Mrs Edgar Swoope** have fine children, 
and both enjoy good health. Mesdames H[ubbard] Sherrod,°* & 
Jack Swoope started yesterday for Chusen Springs, Morgan County. 
I have heard of no marriages I believe except Miss Eliza Willis, to Mr. 
Keenan,39 widower of Tuscumbia, or Florence: and Miss Mary 
Phelan,*® of Huntsville. Your house is at present occupied by Mr 
Anderson,*! the dancing Master’s family. Mr Whitaker‘? and family 
& Mr Lynn‘? are visiting at Tennessee. Frank Michaux*t had sold out 
to the Gibsons,‘ I believe before you started; since which Lynn, Pear- 


35 Mrs. Duncan, the writer’s daughter, and Anne Burgster’s friend. 

36 See n. 64. 

37 Elmira, daughter of Samuel Watkins and Eleanor Thompson, married Edgar, 
youngest of the three sons of Jacob Swoope, Sr. The Watkins, both Samuel and 
Eleanor, came of wealthy, cultured Virginia families who came to Lawrence County 
by way of Broad River in Georgia (Saunders, op. cit., pp. 205, 238; see also n. 
15). 

38 This was the second wife of Colonel Benjamin Sherrod, a wealthy planter 
and the leading citizen of Courtland, the moving spirit in building the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland & Decatur Railroad. Colonel Sherrod’s first wife was Eliza Watkins, 
daughter of Samuel Watkins, merchant of Petersburg, Va., and planter of Broad 
River, Ga. She died in 1821, and in the next year he married Mrs. Tabitha 
(Goode) Watkins, the widow of Coleman Watkins (ibid., p. 233). 

39 Saunders does not identify Miss Eliza Willis, though he shows the intermar- 
riage of a Willis family of Virginia with the Harrises and Watkins who were 
among the wealthiest and most influential families of Courtland. Leftwich, op. cit., 
p. 108, quotes from a Tuscumbia newspaper of 1837, “Keenan and Goodloe an- 
nounced ‘600 Ibs. of good tallow’.” 

40 Miss Mary Phelan was probably a sister of John Dennis Phelan (see n. 18). 

41 Not otherwise identified. 

42 W. H. Whitaker (or Whittaker) was another of the merchants of Courtland. 
He came from Nashville, where he had married a daughter of Judge Williams 
White. After many years he removed to Grenada, Miss., and there he and his wife 
died. (Saunders, op. cit., p. 199). 

43 Alexander Lynn (or Linn) married a daughter of the Reverend Hugh Barr, 
“the first Presbyterian minister I ever knew in Courtland,” who supplemented his 
salary by teaching school (ibid., p. 222). 

44 Not identified. 

45 John Gibson brought his family from Georgia to Lawrence County in 1818, 
settling near Oakville. His son, Charles Gibson, then about seventeen years of age, 
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sal & Co.4® have disposed of their concern to Wallace, Walker Low & 
Co.,47 the latter a Mr Jonas Bell,48 whom I dare say Mr Burgster 
knows; also Dr Bentley*® has traded his establishment to his brother; 
and is now solely engaged in his devotion to the ladies. But I dare say, 
you have been acquainted with all this latter news. No tidings have I 
received with all this latter news. No tidings have I received lately 
from N. York, save from my flighty headed friend John Duncan,5° 
who, at the latest accounts was enjoying the brightest of the fickle 
Goddess Fortune’s smiles; being associated in the firm of Bolmer & 
Co.*! with a Capital, he thinks a Mint. A Paragraph from his last 
epistle to me states “every nerve shall be strained to visit us this fall, 
which may possibly be the last; and probably the commencement of a 
series of visits.” What important object he has in view, you may be 
happier in anticipating than myself: I am entirely lost in the mist, 
unless, he is anxious in trying his luck in carrying off the fair Mary 
Anna.°? Harriet Schlackelford® [sic] and her spent several weeks in 
Huntsville, but I believe it done neither of them any good in the way 
of beaux. 
(To be continued in October issue) 


married (1823) Clarissa, daughter of John McDowell, an Irishman and a Revolu- 
tionary soldier (ibid., p. 68). 

46“Lynn, Pearsall & Co.” is an unidentified Courtland firm. The only Lynn 
mentioned by Saunders is Alexander, who married the daughter of the Reverend 
Hugh Barr, who later moved to Illinois. Jeremiah Pearsall moved his family to 
Lawrence County about 1821. “The Pearsalls were good Presbyterian people, culti- 
vated, refined, and hospitable” (ibid., p. 200). An Edward Pearsol or Pearsoll is 
listed by Leftwich, op. cit., pp. 144, 154, as an early settler near Tuscumbia, who 
built a “large brick house on his plantation four miles northeast of town,” and as 
a charter member of the Presbyterian Church organized in Tuscumbia, April 13, 
1824. 

47 Not identified. Low may be Gen. Hartley M. Lowe of Huntsville (Saun- 
ders, op. cit., p. 476). 

48 Not otherwise identified. Sie , 

49 Not clearly identified. Saunders notes an A. S. Bentley joining with other 
old-timers of Courtland in drafting a memorial resolution on the death (1845) of 
General Andrew Jackson, and an Eliza Bentley who married Dowell Harris, “both 
from Virginia,” whose daughter married Maj. William V. Chardavoyne. These 
entries indicate a Bentley family of good standing in Courtland. 

50 Not clearly identified, probably an in-law relative of Louisa Duncan. 

51 Not identified. 

52 Probably Mary Anna Moseley (see n. 16 and 27). 

58 Harriet C. Shakelford was the daughter of Dr. Jack Shakelford of Texas 
fame and his first wife, Maria Yongue. She married John J. McMahon. Dr. 
Shakelford’s second wife was Mrs. Martha Chardavoyne, widow of William V. 
Chardavoyne (ibid., pp. 207-13; see also [sic] n. 83). 
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Book Reviews 


/ 
The Greater Gulf State. By Mobile Chamber of Commerce. Mobile: 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 1948. 96 pp. 

This book is designed to persuade people to trade in Mobile and to 
visit the Gulf Coast. Slightly more than half of it is devoted to the 63 
counties of Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama which fan out as the 
immediate hinterland of Mobile commerce. The remaining pages de- 
scribe business opportunities and desirable features of Mobile. 


For each of the counties there is one or more pictures of labor or 
life, together with a paragraph of facts and figures. The statistics of 
each usually include the following data: total, white, and colored 
population, area, number of farms, total farm income, number of 
families, average annual family income, percentage of families which 
are home owners, enrollment in the public schools, number of retail 
stores, their total annual sales, name of the county seat and its distance 
from Mobile. Principal points of interest are listed. Where pertinent, 
the number of manufacturing establishments is also given, the number 
of workers, and the total annual payroll. Dates for the figures are not 
given, nor are footnotes used. However the sources of the statistics 
and pictures are indicated briefly on pages 9 and 92. The numerous 
pictures are uniformly excellent; though often lack adequate identi- 
fication in captions or text. The printing and engraving are well done. 
There is an index which is confined largely to place names. 

One can read this book without realizing that New Orleans has a 
much larger commerce than Mobile, or, for that matter, exists, al- 
though the subject matter takes one practically to the limits of the 
Louisiana city. The same silence encompasses Montgomery. It is not 
surprising that the Mobile Chamber of Commerce presumably func- 
tions to attract business and not to drive it into the tills of competitors, 
nor yet to lend aid and comfort to old rivals. In this same connection, 
however, it should be noted that Panama City, Pensacola, and Me- 
ridian each receives it acclaim, as do smaller towns whose merchants 
capture business which might otherwise to go Mobile. 

In short, The Greater Gulf State will probably interest history stu- 
dents more than do most publications of the sort. The Mobile Cham- 
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ber of Commerce has set a high standard for chambers of competing 
cities to try to equal. 

The Greater Gulf State is a handy book for the tourist, even when 
he has already made many visits to the region. This reviewer, for ex- 
ample, will take his copy along, if he makes his expected vacation trip 
this summer along the central Gulf Coast. 

CHARLES G. SUMMERSELL 
University of Alabama 


The Legislative Process in Alabama. By Hallie Farmer. University, 
Alabama: Bureau of Public Administration, 1949. x, 353 pp. 

Between 1943-1948 the Bureau of Public Administration, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, published six analyses of special phases of the 
Alabama legislative process, made by Dr. Hallie Farmer, member of 
the faculty of Alabama College. Through these a significant contribu- 
tion was made to the scant informational and evaluative material on 
how state legislatures work. 

The Legislative Process in Alabama, supplementing and superseding 
the earlier monographs, brings together in one volume facts the author 
has gathered and the conclusions she has reached as an interested ob- 
server of the Alabama legislature for fifteen years and a close and con- 
tinuing student of that body for the past six years. 

Five of this volume’s thirteen chapters treat of subjects on which 
previous Bureau publications have been prepared: legislative appor- 
tionment, local and private legislation, standing committees, recess 
and interim committee, and legislative costs. Although the material 
is not identical, in most respects it is only slightly revised. 

Three chapters deal with organization, procedure, and rules and 
records, of the legislature. These have been described briefly and 
without comment in the Bureau’s 1942, 1943, and 1945 editions of 
A Manual for Alabama Legislators. In the new publication this ma- 
terial is reassembled and broadened and conclusions are drawn. 

Five important and interesting chapters are entirely new or substan- 
tially so: the evolution of the legislature, the governor as chief legis- 
lator, constitutional, statutory, and other limitations under which the 
legislature operates, the personal characteristics of the legislators, and 
an effective legislature. 

Principally a study of administrative organization and technique of 
the legislature from 1903 to date, the author’s report in summary (p. 
16) is that the legislature’s “powers have been limited and its proce- 
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dures have been fixed until it is impossible for it to be an effective 
and efficient agent of government,” and that, when the legislature “‘is 
freed, and only then, can it really be what it was designed to Dee toe 

While the author answers negatively the question of legislative ef- 
ficiency she adds (p. 312), “That negative must be qualified, however, 
by the statement that it [the machinery of Alabama legislation] is more 
effective than the legislative machinery of many states, and more ef- 
ficient than it has been in the past... .” She does not deny that the 
legislature of Alabama actually does perform its functions. She rather 
advances the belief that the legislature does not work nearly so well as 
it could. 

And this she proves completely by a generous mass of written facts 
supported by more than 80 comprehensive tables and charts. The re- 
sulting suggestions for improvement are presented in the light of diffi- 
culties of the practical situation, concise, and specific. Dr. Farmer 
knows well that of which she speaks. 

The considerable detail and the perception of this book made it a 
valuable resource to government practitioners, researchers, teachers, 
and students everywhere. Alabama citizens will find it especially in- 
teresting and useful. 

ALEx S. Pow 
University of Alabama 


Coral and Brass. By Holland M. Smith and Percy Finch. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 289 pp. $3.00. 

Holland McTyeire (“Howlin’ Mad”) Smith, born and reared in 
Alabama, alumnus of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Law School (Class of 1903) where, he states, “My 
sprinting . . . gained me campus popularity,” relates in Coral and 
Brass his experience as Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific Theatre and, briefly, his life story. 

Born in 1882, at Hatchechubbee, Russell county, Smith’s family 
later moved to Seale, where his father practiced law (later in Mont- 
gomery county). After a brief and unhappy period as his father’s law 
partner, the man who was to become a storm center in the Pacific war 
gave up that profession and entered the United States Marine Corps. 
He was commissioned a second lieutenant in 1905. 

The Pacific phase of World War II is prefaced by Smith’s story of 
his life in the Corps and his struggle to secure for it a standing in its 
own right within the framework of the Navy; more particularly, to 
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develop the concept of the Marines as an amphibious force, highly 
specialized and capable of operating autonomously on land, under 
their own generalship, once landed on the beaches by the Navy. This 
was, in Smith’s telling of it, a long struggle against Navy “brass,” some 
of whom persisted to the end in their belief that Marine forces should 
remain under the direct command of the fleet commander in charge 
of a specific operation. 

Best remembered for the Army-Marine controversy stirred up by his 
removal of General Ralph Smith, commander of the 27th Army 
Division in the initial phase of the Saipan campaign, Smith goes into 
some detail to present his side of that affair. He states that the 27th 
was troubled with what he calls “militia-itis,” having come entirely 
from the New York National Guard and not having been broken up 
and dispersed to eliminate the debilitating effects of the employer- 
employee relationship between officer and enlisted man. Ralph 
Smith lacked the aggressive spirit, the author states, though he adds, 
“Relieving [him] was one of the most disagreeable tasks I have ever 
been forced to perform. Personally, I always regarded Ralph Smith 
as a likeable and professionally knowledgeable man.” His reason, then, 
for having had him relieved was that “Smith’s division was not fight- 
ing as it should, and its failure to perform was endangering American 
lives.” 

With the aid of Percy Finch, Smith has produced an interesting 
document, sparked with frequent sniping at high-echelon commanders 
in the other services, including Douglas MacArthur and George Mar- 
shall. He maintains throughout a manifest and unshakable belief 
that the United States Marines are the best land fighters in the world, 
and takes natural pride in his role as their long-suffering and out- 
spoken champion. His book is a strong argument in favor of the need 
for unification of the armed services, not merely administratively, but 
in a comradely sense, with each understanding and respecting the 
other’s primary function. 

Rupert C. Woopwarp 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


The Dancy Lectures, fifth series, sponsored by Alabama 
College, Montevallo, attracted large audiences to that campus 
on April 21-22. Dr. Dumas Malone, outstanding historian 
and author, delivered three addresses under the general title, 
“If Jefferson Were Here’: “An Apostle of Enlightenment 
Visits Our Schools,” “A Democratic Statesman Looks at — 
American Political Society,” and “A Champion of Freedom 
Considers Communism and the World Situation.” 


* * * 


The Auburn Review Club, a student organization at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, interested in creative writing, has 
published the first issue of a quarterly magazine, The Auburn 
Review. The handsomely printed little journal, which con- 
tains short stories, articles and art work, is devoted to interests 
“mainly literary,” although the “aim is to foster and encour- 
age the other arts as well, as a further step toward ras 
Auburn a true University.” 


* * * 


An attractive pamphlet, entitled “Origin and Development 
of the ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company,” by Rob- 
ert Gregg, President, has recently been printed. The work is 
based largely on Ethel Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in 
Alabama (1910). 


* * * 


A booklet, Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1946-1947, has been 
issued by the Graduate School of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Copies may be obtained by writing to the Dean of the 
Graduate School, Auburn. 
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